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The Librarian and the Book* 
Ethel R. Sawyer, Director, Training class, Library Association, Portland, Oregon 


If the first claim to attention for a 
book or an article in this headline age 
rests upon an intriguing title, we may 
at once acknowledge our loss of the 
possible first count. There is no origi- 
nality nor any striking conjunction of 
fundamentally paradoxical opposites 
here. It has before been vaguely felt 
that there was possibly a connection 
between the staff and the stock in a 
library such as is implied in the fore- 
going title. The librarian and the book 
—note well that “and.” 

Purgatorial days ago we knew the 
librarian for the book. Days in which 
the public, suffering fools more or less 
gladly according to their folly, endured 
the restrictions of conscientious safe- 
guardings, if that they might in the 
end win to the possession of a coveted 
volume. The watch-dog librarian, like 
the Neanderthal man, marks a_ step 
on the long road of progress; but, 
peace to his ashes, he is but a relic. 

Along with him is receding into the 
mists of library antiquity the librarian 
of the book, whose estimable efforts 
were all expended to secure the utmost 
well-being, comfortable housing and 
clothing for his stock. His public. 
meanwhile, might read by poor lights 
in ill-smelling architectural triumphs 
and his staff all wear heavy-lensed 
spectacles and walk with their chests 
on their backs. We used to have to 
induce him to give his catalogers out- 
side rooms and put the stack rooms in- 
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side, by pointing out how bad sunlight 
and outside dust were—for the books! 

His first cousin, the librarian or the 
book, still sits at the meetings of the 
budget committee in many fiscal units 
and proves a pretty difficult opponent 
in a debate. He has such telling and 
confounding posers to put as, “How 
can you expect a bigger appropriation 
unless you can show sstatistics of 
growth?” and, “How can you get sta- 
tistics of growth unless you have books 
and more of them?” (The city fathers, 
like the stony-hearted capitalist, do not 
ask to see statistics of number of 
pounds avoirdupois lost among the “op- 
eratives” per thousand volumes gain in 
circulation.) Also the spectacle is still 
not unknown among us of the $50,000 
plant and the $1000 a year “planter,” 
with its usual alternative resultants— 
the deserving planter uprooting her- 
self after a few years of struggle and 
going out to sell life insurance; or, the 
unambitious “friend of the mayor’’ set- 
tling down in an easy berth and becom- 
ing “planted.” Meanwhile the library 
schools continue to send agonized cir- 
culars to the “leaders of the profes- 
sion” urging that more students be sent 
them. The librarian or the book is a 
subject that all the world is being 
forced to consider today under its more 
universal aspect of “the human side of 
the labor problem,” with the public in 
the unfamiliar role of the exploiting 
employer. 

There is just one more relationship 
of our title words which I should like 
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to consider—the librarian with the book. 
Rather like the lady with the white rib- 
bon (before the days of the Eighteenth 
Amendment), or the man with the hoe, 
or the doctor with his medicine satchel— 
the book as a badge of office; a symbol 
of something, uplift maybe; a physician 
of souls—the missionary librarian. Now 
no one believes in the mission of the book 
and its corollary, the librarian as a kind 
of missionary, more earnestly than I do. 
Indeed I am quite a fanatic in my be- 
lief of how much potential good or ill 
lies in the intelligent use of books, or its 
lack. But missionaries are sent only to 
the heathen or to the fallen. Here is one 
import on which the tariff is absolutely 
prohibitive in all “civilized” countries. 
(Note the tariff of one eye and sundry 
damages collected in England from Mis- 
sionary Pussyfoot Johnson). Truly the 
librarian without a sense of her mission 
is a clerk. Also truly, the librarian who 
wears the sense of her mission in a con- 
spicuous place is a “frost.” 

So, at long last, we come to our title as 
we should (see books on rhetoric and 
composition ) ; not too quickly, so that the 
reader is plunged into deep and mighty 
matters before he has settled comfort- 
ably into his seat and removed the over- 
coat of his previous preoccupations, but 
by a round-about way, yet revolving in 
ever narrowing circles upon our real sub- 
ject—the librarian and the book; co6rdi- 
nates in service, mutually self-respecting, 
reacting one on the other, capable of 
helping or of injuring each other, like a 
workman and his tool, but with the im- 
mediate human element, as it should, 
coming first. 

I feel very deeply on this subject be- 
cause of some of the things I have been 
compelled to listen to as coming from 
members of that public to serve whom 
we librarians exist. These remarks show 
how persistently is misconstrued the re- 
lationship existing between librarians and 
books. The librarian with, for or of the 
book is a familiar conception to many, 
but the librarian and the book is known 
to but a few rare souls. My first reac- 
tion to this realization was one of angry 
hurt. And then I set about trying to ac- 


count for this unconsciously cruel mis- 
understanding. Most of us, I am sure, 
in talking with the uninitiate about that 
work on which we spend most of our 
waking thoughts, have often been si- 
lenced in mid-oration by the cordial ad- 
mission, made with evident intent to 
establish easy agreement on an insignifi- 
cant topic: “Oh! yes, I think librarians 
are wonderful. They have such a mar- 
velous system of finding their books!” 
Just the same admiration you have for 
the grocery clerk who‘ knows exactly 
where to turn to get down a can of celery 
soup, and who never goes to the ivory 
soap section by mistake! 

“But,” goes on your tormenter, “very 
few of them know the books.” Well, you 
wouldn’t expect your grocer to taste of 
every separate shipment he gets into his 
shop! On the other hand do you recall 
how amazed and delighted you were 
when the girl who sells stockings told 
you that she was wearing a pair of the 
very ones you were considering, and 
that they didn’t shrink nor fade if you 
washed them in lux? Now that seems to 
be the secret spring of joy that causes 
Mrs Jones to insist on being served in 
your library by Miss Brown. Miss 
Brown has read the book. Mirabile 
dictu! Of course, it’s ignorant and 
stupid of them, but— 

In a book by J. D. Beresford, “These 
Lynnekers,” there is a younger son, Rich- 
ard, who was a good deal of a duffer at 
school as far as Latin, Greek, history 
and such subjects go; but with figures 
he performed feats. In fact mathematics 
was a diversion for him. He preferred 
figuring to many kinds of other amuse- 
ments. He was a pragmatic youth and 
enjoyed what he could “do” with those 
hard, solid little figures. He could see 
that figures “worked,” and how they 
worked. As far as he could observe, 
Latin, Greek history and all that “cul- 
ture stuff” didn’t work. One day some- 
one showed Dickey how history could be 
made to work. History was just past 
politics, and the study of past politics 
helped in finding the answer to present 
political problems. Thereafter history 




















shared with mathematics in Dickey’s in- 
terest as a workable thing. 

It was not a librarian who performed 
this service for Dickey Lynneker; but it 
might have been. And no librarian will 
deny that in the rendering of such serv- 
ice lies the true significance of her pecu- 
liar codrdinateness with the printed word. 
Libraries will never function properly 
until they are tied up with the motive 
power which propels each individual 
reader—till they show they “do” some- 
thing. Because we have become aware of 
that necessity there has been an interest- 
ing and very valuable creation and de- 
velopment of “special” libraries. We 
have cannily realized that the business 
man’s pocket-book will never open to its 
fullest taxability until he gets something 
out of the library that he can use in his 
business. Business libraries, technical li- 
braries, industrial libraries were not— 
and behold, they are!—and moreover 
they work. These efforts to link up 
with the world’s dynamos are utterly 
right and commendable and should serve 
to open our eyes to the results of obey- 
ing the call to come over into Missouri 
and show us. But after all these are 
merely surface helps; they are con- 
veniences rather than necessities. We 
have not tapped the great central sources 
of power until we have helped readers 
to make the vital connection between 
deeds and ideals thru ideas. 

If history is merely past politics, so 
also is philosophy merely the story of 
man’s effort to understand and to recon- 
cile himself to life. Every man and wo- 
man is interested in philosophy, only most 
of them do not know it. 

How can I get the greatest happiness 
out of life? 

What is worth while putting my best 
effort into? 

Who shall deliver me from this liv- 
ing death, my body? 

Listen to the throb of these terrific 
engines of doubt and questioning! These 
cries of humanity are pounding in our 
ears today just as when Paul, in despair 
of himself and of life, cried out his bit- 
ter “Who shall deliver me... ?” But 
we call that Religion or Philosophy and 
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class it in the 100’s or the 200’s and stand 
the records of past struggles to wring a 
satisfying answer from life to its own 
sphinx riddles, on silent shelves. I say 
“silent” advisedly; because, altho they 
are no longer generally inaccessible, to 
most readers, these books are still most 
formidably dumb among the more clam- 
ant volumes of easy popularity. In their 
stead we endeavor .to stifle or assuage 
mankind’s yearnings with the temporary 
utilitarianism of our blatant “Guides to 
success,” “How to develop will power,” 
“How to manage men,” etc.; even as the 
old philosophers went off into pitiful 
searching for philosopher’s stones and 
fountains of eternal youth. It will not 
do! All this spiritual force cannot be 
canalized thru such inadequate conduits 
as success, power, and wealth. Neither 
can it be dammed up with denial or re- 
signation. The flood will burst the pipes 
again as it has many times in the past. 
The librarian and the book must help 
to provide some channel thru which hu- 
manity may discharge healthfully and 
satisfactorily to itself this enormous 
spiritual urge. 

If philosophy and history may thus 
obviously be shown to be not dead or 
academic mummies but storage batteries 
only awaiting the intelligent operator to 
make connection with the necessitous 
human mind, so we might go down the 
ten main classes of the ubiquitous Dewey 
Decimal classification, their divisions and 
subdivisions, and find the same holds 
good. Sometimes I marvel as I browse 
among the shelves in any public library 
that I am not smitten suddenly, and ut- 
terly consumed by the terrific potentiali- 
ties standing quiescently on either side. 
What opportunities the librarian has to 
establish connections with all sorts of 
people and to bring them relief and joy, 
to help them to get a better balance on 
this rocking social fabric, to broaden 
their vision, to enlarge their lives, to se- 
cure a life interest in that country of 
book-land which is one of the happiest 
answers to that pertinent question: 
“What are you going to do with your 
leisure when you get it?” 

Suppose Tomlinson’s “Sea and the 
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jungle” got into the hands of that jaded 
old bookkeeper whose cramped fingers 
have just laid down the twenty-five years 
familiar pen. Of course such a home- 
body’s first break for freedom might very 
well be thru the pages of Fletcher’s 
“Middle temple murder.” I’ve taken that 
path myself and so, I understand, did ex- 
President Wilson. It’s a good enough oc- 
casional way. But it is no road to any- 
where and after a time these cul-de-sacs 
bore one. With Tomlinson, he could get 
out on the high seas and smell the salt 
and get knocked about by the storms 
and see strange lands and withal have a 
most delightful companion for fellow- 
traveller. Such a book moreover does 
get you somewhere—oh, I don’t know 
where—each man to his taste. It may 
lead our old bookkeeper to a closer ac- 
quaintance with some of those lands just 
touched upon here; it may be that the 
sea will lay a magic spell upon him; or 
perhaps he will just want to meet again 
that interesting man, Mr Tomlinson. The 
important thing is that he is out on a real 
highway of literature and the world lies 
before him, like another Adam, where to 
choose. And if he takes fright at the 
open way and dashes back to the fami- 
liar cover of some easier book, why— 
what matter? It is a big country this 
world of books and timid folk, one sup- 
poses, must live as well as bold brave ad- 
venturers. Then, too, you never can tell 
how many of these shy creatures creep 
back quietly to taste again the strange, 
new provender in secret—and eventual- 
ly like it. That young boy who for vari- 
ous reasons cannot have the opportunity 
to take a long coveted year at Massachu- 
settes Tech. and is therefore very hu- 
manly inclined to sulk or to “fire the 
whole business’—if he could be given 
Clarence Hawkes’ “Hitting the dark 
trail” now. Wouldn’t it be likely to put 
new sap into a: fellow to read of how 
that boy, blinded by an accident when he 
was thirteen years old, handicapped in 
other cruel ways physically as well as 
educationally, yet went on to his goal 
which was—of all things!—nature study. 
Yes, and now writes books on that sub- 


ject which help boys with all their limbs 
and eyes to “see” nature! 

Pumpelly’s “Reminiscences” or Stein- 
er’s “Introducing the American spirit” 
might help a man soured on all talk of 
American idealism and overfed with 
stories of graft -and intrigue, probably 
all too true. Mr Pumpelly is a good 
American of pioneer proclivities who is 
yet not afraid to admit that his country 
can and does do wrong, and that other 
nations have overpast us in some 
particulars. And, personally, I have 
seldom felt so proud of my country as 
when J read of its real spirit, very clever- 
ly concealed tho it often be by the un- 
inspired activities of some of our 100 
percenters, as set forth by this German- 
American, Mr Steiner. 

I would even venture to recommend 
Alexander Berkman’s “Prison memoirs 
of an anarchist” for some of our com- 
placent American business men and poli- 
ticians whose shortest way with all radi- 
cals would be the distance to the nearest 
lamp post. And when they have ac- 
quired some grace of humility, but not 
before, let them have Osborne’s “Society 
and prisons” to help them to recover a 
measure of self-respect and to point a 
way to honest work in dealing with 
troublesome “reds.” 

If you can innocently get one of our 
Margot Asquiths to read “The glass of 
fashion” it might prove a salutary vision 
to see her own face in the cold light of 
one man’s honest disgust, untouched up 
by a single dash of place-worship, and be- 
fore the rouge pot of sycophancy could 
smarten her up. 

Most men and women of our genera- 
tion need to read Fitzgerald’s “This side 
of Paradise” to understand how rapidly 
time has moved since our adolescence. 
And then if we have to do with this 
strange and dangerously incompreher- 
sible creature, the modern youth, if we 
are wise, we shall read widely and deep- 
ly in all sorts of soul-searching, plain- 
speaking books to see if we can possibly 
arrive at an understanding of these 
future directors of American life and 
ideals. Maybe some of us will die in the 
endeavor! However we couldn’t spend 
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our lives in a more patriotic cause; and if 
we are not able to adventure bravely 
therein, we might as well be dead. 

I don’t know what effect Van Wyck 
Brooks’ “Ordeal of Mark Twain” had 
on you; but that book together with 
Waldo Frank’s “Our America,” judi- 
ciously seasoned with some of Mr 
Mencken’s hot curry criticisms of our 
national life and letters, have stirred me 
to more intelligent patriotism—the kind 
that wants to work for one’s country as 
well as to crow for it—than many thous- 
ands of pages of flag-flapping rhetoric. O 
pioneers, hail—and farewell! Your work 
demands that we support you, not by 
blind subservience but by building on 
your possessive foundations the worthy 
superstructure of the creative spirit. 

Even the poorer books on our shelves 
can serve a good purpose in wise hands. 
Bernard Shaw in The New Republic for 
December 21, 1921, contributes an ar- 
ticle on “Neglected aspects of public li- 
braries.” I have never seen the case for 
certain types of poor books more clearly 
put. Also by a single sweep of this pen, 
libraries find themselves swung into a 
safe place in the mighty Freudian con- 
cept of the world as desire and repres- 
sion. Let me quote: “Just as reading 
about crimes does not make us criminals, 
but rather causes any propensities we 
may have in that direction to waste them- 
selves harmlessly through the imagina- 
tion, so reading about high virtues does 
not make us heroes and heroines; ‘it 
wastes our heroic impulses in precisely 
the same manner. Therefore it is very 
questionable whether reading rooms 
should contain any good books. Rather 
should they be stocked with the Newgate 
Calendar, detective stories, lives of Car- 
touche, Lacenaire, Charles Peace, Moll 
Flanders and all the most infamous char- 
acters in fact or fiction. And when the 
readers, in the disgust and satiety pro- 
duced by a debauch of such literature, 
go to the reading-room librarian and say 
‘For heaven’s sake give me a book about 
a saint or a hero: I am sick to death of 
those stupid malefactors,’ it should be 
the duty of that librarian to say, ‘No, my 
son (or my daughter, as the case may 


be): the proper sphere of virtue is the 
living world. Go out and do good un- 
til you feel wicked again. Then come 
back to me; and I will discharge your 
evil impulses for you without hurting 
anyone by a batch of thoroughly bad 
books.’ Moral: do not listen to the peo- 
ple who wish to purify public book- 
shelves; they are sitters on safety 
valves.” 

You probably will not so annoy Shaw 
as to believe him absolutely and liter- 
ally ; but, as usual, there is more in what 
he says than meets the eye. At any rate 
we do not know that all conduits cannot 
carry equal volumes of discharge, and 
that a low-power bulb only explodes if 
you suddenly give it a high-pressure cur- 
rent. It is a wise librarian who knows 
just what voltage’ each borrower can 
stand and who persuades her readers to 
rewire at intervals in order to carry more 
light current. Expert electrical engineers 
—that is what we are, we librarians. 
And the books are the dynamos of great 
thoughts, noble ideals, desperate hopes, 
wild outcries of despair, anguished bursts 
of rage, peaceful contentment, happy so- 
lutions, tragic or pitiful failures, honest 
protest, grateful outpourings, quiet joys, 
and ecstatic happiness. Our profession 
is the feeding of the current to the wires 
(our reading public) and the installation 
of ever stronger and larger wires, where 
possible, so that the world’s light supply 
may be ever increasing through higher 
and higher power bulbs of thoughts, ideas 
and deeds. To change the figure, the 
librarian and the book are the twin doors 
of the portal through which millions of 
readers may step out into new fields of 
vision, wider spheres of activity, greater 
planes of sympathy and understanding, 
and into life more abundant. 

But here’s the rub! Electric wires and 
bulbs and all the rest of it, are standard- 
ized articles, and after mastering certain 
general principles the fitting of the proper 
wire to a given current cannot be so 
highly difficult a matter. But our wires 
are not standardized, their carrying 
power in each individual case must be 
ascertained by indirections and cerebral 
gymnastics which would finish off Sher- 
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lock Holmes in a week; while the current 
emanating from each dynamo ought in 
every case to be personally tested. Here 
indeed is a woman’s-sized job. No won- 
der so few men are foolish enough to un- 
dertake it! 

“Librarians don’t know books!” The 
bitter fact is that our critics have put 
their finger on our real weakness after all. 
And how can we know books half ade- 
quately for this enormous demand even 
supposing we spend all of our free time 
in reading. You and I, who have spent 
many years at the task and have given, 
perhaps, most of our social and recrea- 
tional hours to reading, know how com- 
paratively trifling is our real book cul- 
ture. I would suggest that head libra- 
rians recognize the validity of the cul- 
tured public’s criticism of our work and 
plan some intelligent way to help the 
younger assistants, especially, to meet it. 
I would even venture to ask, “Why 


should it be a crime to read a book in 


library hours—or to discuss it?” 

Let us encourage the idea of having 
more talk about books at our library 
meetings, and get the public to come to 
them. Let us put more book courses into 
our library schools. And let us distinguish 
between clerkly and professional service 
in our libraries by realizing that side by 
side with personal qualifications, a nose 
for books, a quick and discriminating 
sense of the quality of a book, a respect 
for the soul of a book as well as for 
the human soul of the reader, these things 
mark the librarian. 

How often do we read books with such 
deep savoring of the spirit of an author 
as the following comment implies? It is 
taken from Tomlinson’s “Old junk” and 
concerns Havelock Ellis’ “Impressions 
and comments”, written in 1914. 

Such judgments of men, their affairs and 
their circumstances, could have been writ- 
ten in no other time than the years just be- 
fore the war. The reflections are often 
chill and exposed; but so is a faithful mir- 
ror bleak, though polished and gleaming, 
when held up to grey affairs in the light ot 
a day which is ominous. You seem to feei 
in this book the cold draught moving be- 
fore the storm which has not come—the 
author knew of no storm to come, and dov. 
not even hint at it; but the portents, an 


the look of the minds of his fellows, mak 
him feel uncomfortable, and he asks what 
ails us. Now we know. It is strange that 
a book so wise and enlivening ... shoulg 
have been mislaid and forgotten. 

When we can write such book-notes as 
that, based on such sympathy—a “feel- 
ing with” the author which penetrates be- 
yond even the author’s conscious motiva- 
tion to the very soul of the book, we 
may account ourselves genuine booklov- 
ers. And yet without this power of ap- 
preciation how shall we stand as guides 
and advisors to our readers? How shall 
we supply their deep needs wisely? 

Speaking of ourselves as purveyors of 
mental food to the public recalls Keith 
Preston’s Fable for librarians. It goes 
like this, you know. 


The keeper of the zoo, one day, 
Decided to buy only hay. 

“Since we must standardize,” said he, 
“Hay suits the big majority.” 


The bear was quite resentful, but 
The keeper of the zoo said, “Tut! 
Your taste, dear Bruin, does you proud, 
But I must cater to the crowd.” 


The lion gave his bale one look; 
His baleful roar the cages shook. 
“Ooooh!” said the keeper of the zoo, 
“Guess I must get a bone or two.” 


And so the lion got his grist; 

The bear went on the waiting list; 
The big majority still chew 

About what Nature meant them to. 


Which leads me to the last phase of 
the librarian and the book which I have 
space to mention—and that is the great 
necessity for the librarian’s hospitable 
catholicity in regard to books. The lion 
must have his food as well as the ox 
and the ass. The librarian may not take 
a too conservative view of her services. 
In a world of propagandists, she must 
remain a presenter of facts. Among a 
crowd of trainers she must continue to 
be an educator. In a world which tends 
to the autocratic suppression of opposing 
or unpleasing views, she must maintain 
the democratic open forum. In a world 
which proverbially settles disputes ac- 
cording to prejudice or ignorance, she 
must provide the means whereby the de- 
sirous may win for themselves some 




















small measure of truth. Every period 
of violence has left as its most frightful 
consequence an era of fear, distrust, 
hatred, and falsehood. Our own day is 
no exception. Much of the good milk of 
human kindness has been soured by these 
sultry passions, and the wastage is still 
going on. The librarian and the book, I 
believe, is one of our greatest hopes. We 
have a place to fill in the world today, a 
work to do for our several communities 
which lies open to no other group of 
workers in the same fullness. Do we be- 
lieve in our profession, or are we vestal 
virgins of a feeble faith, tenders of a 
dying fire, mere pacifiers of the public 
unrest and earnest questioning? 

I would not close upon a too hortatory 
note lest you should think I conceive of 
librarians as solemn-eyed dignitaries, con- 
sequential with an undue sense of their 
importance, and consciously exuding 
“merit.” No religion is wholly sane 
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without laughter and joy—much less a 
profession. The librarian and the book 
hold also the keys to mirth, to beauty, to 
happy leisure, and to life’s delights. 


“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 

Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry.” 


Emily Dickinson should have been a 
librarian ; she knew so well what the book 
can do. Listen again :— 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 

And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book! What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings! 


To paraphrase Stevenson: 
The world is so full of a number of things 


Which thru books we can savor much better 
than kings. 





How To Get the Workers To Read 
Frank and Rachel Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


American libraries have the reputation 
of serving the public better than those 
of any other country. They stand high in 
both the intensiveness and extensiveness 
of their work. But a frank facing of the 
situation here shows that only a small 
part of the population read anything but 
the newspapers and a very much smaller 
part ever studies, that is, does serious 
reading or undertakes research. A cir- 
culation of three books per capita is con- 
sidered good for the large towns and 
cities. Portland, Oregon, now leads with 
over six books per capita. These are 
borrowed by something over 100,000 ac- 
tive card holders in a city of 275,000 peo- 
ple. This means; that, in a banner town, 
35% of the population uses the library. 
The modern library counts as its poten- 
tial users all people from six years up. 
This age group includes in normal towns 
somewhat less than 90% of the whole,? 
which indicates that the best libraries are 
reaching a little more than one-third of 
their possible reading public. Of course 


only a fraction of those who come to a 
library use it for reference. This indi- 
cates roughly the slight extent to which 
librarians have made conquest of their 
country. They are but pioneers in their 
promised land. 





1. Exact figures are here given for Port- 
land (that is Multnomah County which the 
library serves). The population is 275,898 
according to the 1920 census. Per capita 
circulation is 6.2. The adult card holders 
are 74,444 and the juvenile 33,285, bringing 
the total up to 35.4 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Adults used at home 1,009,308 books 
of which 535,525 were non-fiction and 473,- 
883 fiction. The reference room attendance 
was not given but in 1919 there were 10,057 
questions handled, 1,537 being classed of im- 
portance, that is requiring some research. 
The business and technical room had an at- 
tendance of 54,029, handled 6047 questions 
and circulated 19,553 books. Polk gives 
Portland an industrial population of 41,500 
for 1918 when shipbuilding was at its height. 
A normal year should bring this to over 
30,000 or 15% of the population. 

2. Whipple gives the age group 1-4 as 
ten per cent of the population. 
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The technique of conquest seems to lie 
in the direction of departmentalization. 
This is giving us departments for chil- 
dren, for business men, for engineers, 
and other groups. These divisions call 
for specialized workers. 

Taylor analyzed the duties of the old- 
time foreman and found them to make al- 
most superhuman demands on one man. 
The foreman was a minor executive, an 
employment manager, a time study man, 
a teacher of workers, a job routing or 
planning department and much more, all 
rolled into one. The functionalized fore- 
man has come to be an established part of 
factory administration. To a less degree, 
the functionalized librarian has come to 
have an accepted place in library admin- 
istration. But the tendency is to recog- 
nize that special work can be done best 
by those who have special aptitudes, tem- 
perament, training and responsibility. 

It seems likely that future librarians 
will be specialists (engineers, psycholo- 
gists, geologists, teachers, etc.), equipped 
with library technique. It is not our pur- 
pose to suggest all the realms which the 
worker with the printed word can con- 
quer but confine attention to one, the 
world of labor literature. We will do this 
by putting the question: How shall we get 
the workers to read? The answer is by 
studying their needs, by devoting a de- 
partment and specialized assistance to 
them. Work for them in the same way 
that you have begun to work for the 
business man and the engineer. 

This proposal brings us free to face 
with the accusation that we as profes- 
sional servants of the public as a whole 
are taking the side of labor against cap- 
ital in the war of the classes. This is a 
charge worthy of serious attention. The 
theory of class warfare as stated by some 
radicals and often accepted by their op- 
ponents, is a bald and over-simple explan- 
ation of certain group relationships. Use- 
ful as the theory is in the interpretation 
of social phenomena, a complex indus- 
trial society contains many struggles be- 
side that of the the capitalist-employer 
with the manual laborer. There are doz- 
ens, even hundreds of well-defined groups 


each struggling to find adjustment to 
others and to gain self expression. 

A broad class of professional men and 
women is that which might be termed the 
social worker type, including here all 
those in whom there has been developed 
a strong sense of being servants of so- 
ciety. Such a group includes the scien- 
tists, the researchers, the teachers, health 
officers, the public health nurse, the com- 
munity worker, and the librarian. All 
possess a similar professional pride and 
prejudice and a similar ethical code. 
They all receive a salary payment, and 
have a more or less common level of liv- 
ing and cultural standards. By the busi- 
ness man, this group of brain workers is 
considered “high brow” and by the man- 
ual laborer, “intellectual.” There is the 
feeling that this group is somewhat the- 
oretical, impractical, and visionary. This 
is implied in the almost invariable re- 
mark after answering a query as to one’s 
employment, “Oh, you are a librarian,” 
or a teacher, or what not. This means 
that you deal largely with abstractions, 
and with data, not with tangible tools and 
building materials. Your accomplishment 
is not measurable in dollars and cents. 
Your working life is not actuated by the 
profit motive. 

Professional men and women often 
try to join some other group by 
hiding their identity. Among manual 


workers, even when taking pains 
not to disclose their calling, even 
having originated from “working 


class” stock, and living for years a work- 
ingman’s life, professional men are 
dubbed by their adopted brethren “doc,” 
“preacher” and “prof.” Training, tem- 
perament and habit have made a separate 
people of professional men and women. 
Only in rare instances do they really join 
another class. They can not. Their mis- 
sion is not to take sides but to seek to de- 
fine their place in society, to fulfill their 
function, to gain self-expression. The 
peculiar labor of this group is to think of 
social problems in scientific terms, to col- 
lect and interpret facts, to have these 
ready for time of emergency, to lay em- 
phasis on the value of service to society 
as a satisfying motive to work. In doing 

















this, its members find themselves. This 
means the discarding of a negative im- 
partiality, and adoption of a positive and 
dynamic program, which one can trust to 
the good feeling and clear thinking of 
professional men and women. In the car- 
rying out of such a program, the social 
service group is apt to be met with re- 
buffs from both manual workers and cap- 
italists in proportion to the real help ren- 
dered. 

If after a careful consideration of the 
implications of the step, a librarian sets 
apart at least some of the time of an as- 
sistant to worker’s education, what 
should be done next? The assistant 
chosen should be relied upon to take stock 
of the library’s resources in the field of 
economics and labor literature. The li- 
brary lists might be checked against Cor- 
inne Bacon’s Standard catalog for so- 
ciology, bibliographies of the Library of 
Congress and handbooks of the H. W. 
Wilson Company dealing with trade un- 
ions, Daniel Bloomfield’s Problems of 
labor, and Modern industrial move- 
ments, and Savel Zimand’s Modern so- 
cial movements. In addition there should 
be visits to a nearby library strong in the 
field, such as the Russell Sage in New 
York, John Crerar in Chicago and Johns 
Hopkins labor collection in Baltimore. 
Current books, pamphlets and articles can 
be followed thru the Public Affairs In- 
formation service and the lists in each 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. No 
effort should be made to include all items 
in any given list. Leave plenty of margin 
in book purchase, money for demands 
when these arise and for a gradually for- 
mulated buying policy. 

After a survey of the library’s ability 
to serve, an attempt should be made to 
get into touch with the key men in the 
local labor world. There is probably 
some man whom the rest turn to for in- 
formation concerning the history of trade 
unionism for the town and surrounding 
country. Another may carry with him 
knowledge of prevailing hours of work, 
wage scales and the main provisions of 
trade agreements. This is often the edi- 
tor of the labor paper. As fast as a 
connected body of such data can be col- 
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lected in the form of minutes of joint 
meetings of employers and employees, 
convention proceedings, the files of union 
and local papers, this should be done, cor- 
rected by labor officials and employers, 
and related to similar data collected by 
the college of your city, your state de- 
partment of labor, and the mass of in- 
formation collected by the United States 
Bureau of labor statistics. The exis- 
tence of a carefully kept clipping and 
pamphlet file, a card index and books 
dealing with prices, cost of living, wages, 
the right to strike, arbitration, industrial 
espionage, profits, ownership of land and 
stock should bring to the library debating 
teams and writers of themes, college re- 
searchers, employers and trade union of- 
ficials seeking policy forming material. In 
spite of the demoralizing effect of fifty 
years of the spy system in industry it is 
likely that a librarian in sympathy with 
democratic control of industry, the work- 
ing hypothesis of the union, may gain 
the confidence and esteem of officials and 
of the rank and file. In time of crisis 
the struggle over wages, hours, etc., will 
tend to find expression in arbitration 
rather than resort to trial of staying 
power in a lockout or strike, if there ex- 
ists a body of dependable information. 
Neither employers nor unionists have 
built up much of any data. Library and 
research methods are foreign to them. 
Walton Hamilton of Amherst is author- 
ity for the statement that three college 
men of his acquaintance know more of 
the present pressing problem of unem- 
ployment than the combined officialdom 
of the trade unions and employers’ as- 
sociations. It would seem that there is a 
legitimate place within the library for 
intensive reference work with labor lead- 
ers. 

When the question of library time and 
money which may be devoted to such 
work is considered, it may be decided 
that researches calling for heavy demands 
should be paid for after a certain num- 
ber of hours have been given to the work. 
This is the policy in engineering research 
of the Engineering Societies library and 
in business research of the Newark free 
public library. It is our belief that the 
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principle could be more widely adopted 
in spite of difficulty in making decisions 
as when to charge, and a feeling against 
making even service charges, in a public 
library and thereby blocking the possi- 
bility of the utmost use of its resources 
in personnel and printed information. If 
it is not desirable to have a salaried as- 
sistant undertake an outside task, it may 
be that local men and women of the col- 
leges or other professional groups, some- 
times with an active interest in research 
and time which they wish to invest, can 
supplement the work of librarians. <A 
register of such people should be kept. 
Large jobs calling for extensive biblio- 
graphic and field research or highly con- 
fidential work may be referred to some 
one of the labor research bureaus which 
undertake this service for unions. Such 
bureaus are the Bureau of Applied Eco- 
nomics in Washington, D.C., and the La- 
bor Bureau with offices in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 

With the advice and help of pivotal 
men, it is possible to plan a program of 
getting more workers to read than those 
who have merely official interest in li- 
brary service. An unusually large num- 
ber of the rank and file of the union or- 
ganization take part in its councils. Sharp 
differences of opinion arise often over 
matters of information. Men are eager 
to find data, but have no time to dig it 
out and no training in its collection, pres- 
ervation and arrangement. 

For these more ambitious and ener- 
getic members, who really are the direc- 
tive force of the unions, the reference 
service of the library may become of in- 
estimable value. 

The friendship of a labor editor would 
make it possible to review late books for 
his paper, to give annotated lists of re- 
cent publications, to prepare for ‘him 
short reading lists on current labor prob- 
lems such as the injunction, unemploy- 
ment, shop stewards, etc. Do not rush 
the man, be willing to help him with the 
tough questions which are referred to an 
editor. If he is not getting enough, tell 
him you will do your best to assist in 
running a question and answer column. 
If you have the gift of writing simply, 


forcefully and with ease you can engage 
in writing feature stories about books. A 
list of books such as the “Worker in fic- 
tion” may interest those who like the 
novel. 

If the worker’s department is given a 
corner, the conventional library methods 
of stimulating interest should be tried. 
There may be the new book shelf, the 
poster display of new book covers, the 
lists of books on current topics, the col- 
lection on a subject of passing interest 
such as May Day, the commemoration 
of the establishment of the local Central 
Labor Council, the present measures be- 
fore the state legislature which affect la- 
bor, the issues in a local election which 
involve the worker, clippings from the 
papers covering labor news. 

The worker seldom has the reading 
habit. Like the business man, he often 
has a pride of ignorance, a decided dis- 
trust of the printed page. 

Proving the value of the data in books 
will take study and patience. If libra- 
rians are going to reach the residuum of 
non-readers, we believe there must be a 
revaluation of the pamphlet. In Amer- 
ica with the death of the religious tract, 
the art of pamphleteering waned until 
it was revived in the advertising booklet 
and used by certain philanthropic and 
propagandist organizations, such as the 
Child Health organization, the Co-opera- 
tive league of America, the I. W. W. 
and the Socialist party. The pamphlet 1s 
to be recommended for some of the very 
reasons that it has been rejected by the li- 
brarian. It can be slipped into the pocket, 
it can be read at one sitting, it contains 
the same information as books but in 
much simpler form. On the other hand 
the best pamphlets are not “Ephemeral 
material,” they are popular classics on 
which are put the same careful scholar- 
ship as a treatise. The Fabian pamph- 
lets of Beatrice and Sidney Webb, of 
Shaw, and others, the British Labor 
Party and Independent Labour Party 
leaflets, the booklets of the National 
Guilds league, are masterpieces of com- 
pression of simple and clear exposition, 
of attractive style. Certain groups in 
America are beginning to do creditable 
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pamphlets on labor subjects. Kirby Page 
has started a series for the Y. M. C. A. 
summer classes, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America have issued four 
exceptionally good ones, the Co-opera- 
tive League of America has a long list. 

Pamphlets of this sort should be col- 
lected and prepared for circulation. ¢ Al- 
ways try to find a good pamphlet on an 
important subject as well as a book. It 
will interest those so unaccustomed to 
reading that they might never undertake 
the formidable task of tackling a book. 
Use of pamphlets as stepping stones to 
books is quite similar to the device of us- 
ing fiction as an introduction to non-fic- 
tion. 

It is to the interest of the library’s 
fuller use to foster workers’ study groups 
and reading circles, In the last few years 
some twenty-five experiments with work- 
ers’ classes having an enrollment of ten 
thousand students have been tried in 
twenty-two cities. A national organiza- 
tion called the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau of America* has been formed which 
will supply information, as “How to start 
a class”, bibliographies, reading lists and 
study helps. The possibilities of workers’ 
classes seem great in getting workers to 
read. Men have reported to the class on 
books, who never before had read a book 
thru. Men who had not read their own 
union journals, subscribed to The New 
Republic, The Nation, The Survey and 
even consumed the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. This last was so unbelievable when 
reported to a conference on labor educa- 
tion that it was greeted with cheers and 
laughter. 

There is an endless amount of work 
which can be done by the worker’s li- 
brarian in connection with classes. There 
is help in collecting material and with 
the teacher preparing reading lists. There 
is the preparation of class libraries of 
some fifty books if the meeting place is 
ina labor hall. There might be assist- 
ance in charging out books, some at- 
tendance of classes to feel out needs, the 
ordering of books and pamphlets for as- 
signed readings, the setting aside of these 


*465 W. 23rd St., New York City. 


in a definite place in the workers’ cor- 
ner. Most important of all, is guidance 
in a student’s personal reading, the fitting 
of books to a man’s reading ability and 
intellectual attainment. The art of help- 
ing in building on where a reader has 
left off, is one which requires a mastery 
of books, sympathy with the worker’s de- 
sire for knowledge, and nicety of judg- 
ment. F 

In connection with this work, it will be 
found that the worker is a human being, 
and will bring a hundred of his personal 
problems to you if you give him half 
a chance. Once you have established in 
him the habit of looking to you for in- 
formation, you will be appealed to as to 
how to feed the baby, for stories that 
will make one cry, for novels which are 
a man’s food, for how to*take care of 
a lawn mower, for a course of reading 
on art. If these are easily answered 
questions, take them yourself in your 
own department. If not, try to preserve 
personal contact by taking the questioner 
to the department which can best answer 


. the query. Do not let anyone lose faith 


in the library’s ability to find informa- 
tion on any question which has an an- 
swer. 

Many men—engineers, researchers and 
workers—enjoy smoking with their read- 
ing. With some the act seems a nat- 
ural accomplishment of writing, study or 
the consuming of a newspaper or book. 
If a library can afford the luxury of a 
reading room where men can light up 
if they wish, this would make some folks 
feel more at home. 

There are few public buildings that a 
man in work-clothes feels are his to en- 
ter without apology. The library is us- 
ually not one of these. It has often a 
forbiddingly dressed-up appearance. It 
is to be hoped that with the increase of 
locker facilities and baths in industrial 
plants that the greater part of the work- 
ers will not be forced to go to and from 
the job in their work-clothes. But they 
do now. Once at home, they seldom go 
out again to the library. They find it 
more convenient to send a child. It may 
be that a worker’s branch located in a 











working-class community and the greater 
use of travelling libraries in union halls 
as in factories will reach readers who 
haunt a man’s world. The Industrial 
Y. M. C. A. with bathing facilities and 
recreation activities has the opportunity 
of attracting workers and getting them to 
read if it is not too bent on reforming 
them or inducing them even against their 
will into white collar occupations. 

The suggestions here given concerning 
library service for workers, tho often 
given in THOU SHALT form for the sake 
of brevity and directness, are necessar- 
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ily tentative. No large number of l- 
braries working over a period of years 
have yet evolved a practice. The recom- 
mendations for intensive reference work 
are but the application of the principles 
evolved in the business department or 
branch to labor problems. This has been 
done in some few labor research libra- 
ries. Some public libraries which have 
honestly attempted to serve the com- 
munity as a whole have worked along the 
lines here outlined. Criticism of these 
proposals and records of experience are 
invited. 





In the Letter Box 


English Boaks in Foreign Languages 

Suggestions from librarians interested 
in work with foreigners have been used 
to make up a list of 50 books considered 
desirable for translation into various 
languages, most of them tested for use by 
popularity among the English speaking 
foreign born. Five books have been 


chosen for early publication if enough’ 


support can be gained from the libraries 
thruout the country. These books will 
be issued by a Yiddish publisher who 
has a high standard for translation and 
publication, if he can be assured of a sale 
of 500 copies within the first year after 
publication. The committee thinks this 
is a reasonable condition. 

Hawthorne’s Scarlet letter and Harte’s 
Luck of Roaring Camp have already been 
translated and will be published as soon 
as adequate support is given. These two 
novels were chosen because they show 
periods and conditions of American life 
now passing into part of our tradition. 
Altho Lincoln is the hero of the foreign 
born, there is no biography of him in 
Yiddish and it is hoped that arrange- 
ments can be made with the American 
publishers of Charnwood’s Lincoln and 
two or three other books already se- 
lected. Garland’s Son of the Middle Bor- 
der and Muzzey’s American history are 
two others chosen to be translated and 
published. The latter was recently trans- 
lated into French for use in the Sorbonne 


and is exceedingly popular with English 
speaking readers in our foreign libraries. 

The translation of American classics is 
a most important piece of Americaniza- 
tion work since foreign readers are eager 
to learn about America even before they 
read English. Books which faithfully re- 
flect phases of American life have been 
chosen rather than those written espe- 
cially for foreigners, showing only the 
idealistic side of our national life. True 
pictures rather than touched-up ones 
should be put before the immigrant and 
will lead to a better understanding of 
American life. 

The committee urges every librarian 
who furnishes Yiddish books to its pub- 
lic to subscribe to the five books which 
are proposed for publication. Miss Es- 
ther Johnston, chairman of the commit- 
tee (whose address is 192 East Broad- 
way, New York City) will be very glad 
to give any further information which 
anyone may want. 





Civil Service Examination 
The Civil Service commission of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, has served notice that 
an examination for four positions in the 
St. Paul public library will be held on 
May 31. The call is for the following: 
General library assistant, present salary, 


$105, month. 


Reference librarian, present salary, 


$116.80, month. 
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Junior branch librarian, present salary, 
$116.80, month. 
Senior branch 
$138.00, month. 
Principal assistant, (Reference division), 


present salary, $138.00 month. 
The examination will consist of 
a) Practical questions relating to duties 


librarian, present salary, 


Gt CNC POSITION! 6654s sects cee (Wt. 5) 
b) Report WETNE 66.3.0 s scace. (Wt. 1) 
c) Training and experience ..... (Wt. 4) 

= 


Residence requirements are waived. 





Are We Ready? 

This is a time when we are all sin- 
cerely animated with a desire to put 
into use our greatest and our fullest 
powers. It is a time when we regret 
wasted effort of the past and wish for 
more strength to meet the duties of the 
present, and while there seems to be 
little time for thought these days there 
is a great deal of thinking being done. 
It is a time when we analyze the 
methods of the life we have lived, the 
strength we have used up, the founda- 
tions we have, or should have been build- 
ing. New opportunities are opening, new 
demands are being made, new standards 
are being formulated, the real things of 
life are rising to the top and the superfi- 
cial things are being swept aside by the 
influx of work demanding immediate 
and revised attention. We are all on 
tip toe to help. 

Are we, the women of the library 
profession ready? Have we developed 
along lines which make us fit to meet 
the situation before us? Have we 
given sufficient attention to the con- 
structive work which makes for a 
strong working professional body? 
Have we put forth our maximum effort 
to strengthen our organization and 
bring into it the best and strongest 
that are available? 

Instead of asking others why we do 
not receive the recognition which some 
think to be our due, we should ask 
ourselves this question and try to find 
an answer. There is very little good 
in this world that is not giong to be 
discovered at the time of this great 


sifting. It is not going to be a ques- 
tion between man and woman but 
rather a question between ability and 
inability, and the person who can in- 
telligently and effectively fill the re- 
quirements of a definite position is the 
person who is to receive his or her due 
recognition. 

If we go back over our library move- 
ments in the United States I believe 
we would find some mistakes by which 
we could profit. I believe in some par- 
ticulars our ethical code has not been 
sound. We have too often been in- 
fluenced by our desire to help and have 
satisfied a passing fancy without real- 
izing that a precedent is being estab- 
lished which is to have its bearing on 
larger things. We have been too great 
missionaries. How easy it is to say, 
“Let us send an assistant from our li- 
brary to organize your library.” This 
fis a charitable act, it is not doing any 
great harm to the library sending the 
assistant and it is perhaps making it 
possible for a town in a somewhat apa- 
thetic mood to get together a collec- 
tion of books. Economically this kind 
of service is wrong because we put no 
value on our most important asset. We 
have too often cheapened our work by 
offering something for nothing. There 
has been no desire on our part to become 
tight wads, but how much more serious 
it is to make tight wads out of our li- 
brary boards. 

How many times it has seemed ex- 
pedient to increase our ranks by putting 
a local townswoman in as librarian whose 
qualifications for such a position are al- 
together inadequate and whose salary can 
only be made commensurable with her 
ability. Is it a kindness to such a woman 
or to the women of the profession to al- 
low salaries to be measured by such 
standards? Have we not as a profession 
put too low an evaluation on library 
work ? 

Isn’t there danger of spreading too thin? 
To give too much for our money is just as 
bad business as to give too little, because 
what we give, if undervalued, must of 
necessity be of inferior quality and we 
are not preparing the proper economic 
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basis for our development. An institu- 
tion which is overworking its staff for the 
sake of further extension of its influence 
in the face of inadequate funds is weak- 
ening the institution and perhaps under- 
mining the health of an excellent mem- 
ber of the profession. There seems to be 
a tendency to spread and hold on to all 
the by-products. Our work seems to have 
no limits and unless we can survey our 
field, how are we going to analyze our 
position and measure our efforts with 
those of other branches of education? 

Is it a tendency (or a fault) of women 
to forge ahead and do extensive rather 
than intensive work? Do we stop long 
enough in our mad rush and in our mad 
desire to think whither we are leading? 
I wonder! 

The majority of the members of the 
American Library Association are 
women. If we are ready why do we not 
take our place in the discussions, de- 
cisions, policies and offices of the asso- 
ciation? Do we go to meeting unpre- 
pared or do we lack strength? If the 
first is true we must prepare, and if 
strength is lacking we must begin to take 
a tonic. 

One WHo QUESTIONS. 





Why He Was a Real Librarian 
Editor, Pusric L1prariEs: 

Just read your editorial “Honors fall to 
a librarian,” in which you mention the 
fact that the new Catholic pope, Pius XI 
was a librarian for over thirty years. 

“As Cardinal Ratti,” your editorial 
states, “he rendered very valuable and 
highly appreciated service as a reference 
librarian both in Milan and at Vatican 
library in Rome.” 

According to your list of library vir- 
tues, “He was not only personally inter- 
ested in preservation, arrangement and 
availability of the documents of the Vati- 
can library but was noted for his cour- 
teous interest in those who visited his li- 
brary with a serious purpose and placed 
at their service his wide knowledge and 
keen interest.” 

Some librarian, I say! 


In the name of a number of librarians 
vitally interested and in order to allay 
unrest, could you inform us in the cdl- 
umns of Pusiic Lrpraries_ whether 
Pius XI was a library school graduate 
and therefore a “professional” librarian 
or was he a practically trained librarian 
and therefore a human and humane li- 
brarian. 

Please answer if possible in the May 
Pustic Lripraries as the suspense would 
be too harsh if we had to wait for the 
June copy. 

Yours, 
Mavup MaAtong, 
284 W. 4th St., N. Y. City. 





“Cardinal Ratti rendered valuable and 
highly appreciated service as a reference 
librarian” because he was “personally in- 
terested in the material of his library and 
was noted for his courteous interest in 
those who visited the library and placed 
at their service his wide knowledge and 
keen interest.” 

Read that part of the editorial again 
and see if you cannot find the reason why 
such a man should come to be the head 
of a great organization like the Catholic 
Church, and why I express the opinion 
that without that personal interest in and 
knowledge of his material as well as his 
courteous interest in those who came to 
him, he would probably still be an aco- 
lyte. 

You can’t keep a good man down nor 
push a poor one up so that he will stay. 

Even Yankee Doodle didn’t put it over 
when “he stuck a feather in his hat and 
called it macaroni!” It was still a 
feather.—Editor. 





Buying Books 

Editor, Pustic LrprariEs :— 

The practice of personal solicitation to 
buy books is so exasperating to the under- 
signed that he seeks this familiar medium 
to blow off and ask brother librarians 
how THEY like it. In practical working 
it means being interrupted without warn- 
ing, and invited to perform in a biased 
and incomplete fashion the task of book 
selection which should absorb a_ libra- 
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rian’s whole attention and cover the out- 
put of all the main publishers at once. 

The librarian who takes a vow never to 
buy a book from an agent probably de- 
prives his library, now and then, of some 
useful work, but his platform contains 
no rotten timber. He who yields to the 
charm of the solicitor and places a $100 
order “on sight” must often feel very 
foolish afterward. 

As a financial proposition the plan of- 
fers no inducements, 20 per cent being 
the maximum ever offered to our library 
by a publisher as a general discount. 

What the librarian chiefly wants is a 
substantial reduction in book-prices, a de- 
sideratum which he sees still afar off as 
long as attractive young salesmen, at $15 
per day, continue to infest public libra- 
ries, breaking in on a librarian’s time, 
warping his judgment and helping him to 
put thru a one-sided task which he will 
probably regret before the soft smile has 
actually faded from the siren’s lips. 

Rosert SHAW, 
Librarian. 
Public library, Worcester, Mass. 





An Expression of Esteem 


Editor, Pusitic LiprariEs: 

The letter sent by the A. L. A. Unit of 
the Women’s Overseas Service League 
to Miss Caroline Webster, I am thinking 
may be of interest to your readers. 

Yours very truly, 
Emma F. Crain. 
April 15, 1922. 


Miss Caroline Webster, 

Library Specialist, 

U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Miss Webster:— 

An American Library Association unit of 
the Women’s Overseas Service League has 
been formed in New York, including women 
who were sent over to work with the Amer- 
ican Library Association or were detailed 
by other organizations for American Li- 
brary Association work and A. L. A. mem- 
bers who did overseas work with other 
organizations. At the organization meeting, 
a resolution was passed that a letter be sent 
to you conveying the feeling of members 
present that the most effective and enduring 
Piece of library work during the war and 
since has been the Library work in hos- 
pitals carried on under your direction. As 


April 11, 1922. 


a body of overseas women we wish to ex- 
press our appreciation and admiration for 
the splendid way in which you have carried 
this work not only during the difficult days 
of the war, but during the no less difficult 
times since, when indifference has imper- 
illed so much of the work done for the sol- 
diers. We realize that the library work 
would not have been carried on effectively, 
perhaps not at all, without your constant 
watchfulness and enthusiasm. May we take 
this opportunity not only to assure you of 
our interest in the work, but of our desire 
to be helpful if we can be of service at any 
time? 
Very sincerely yours, 
Emma F. Crain, 
Chairman, A. L. A. Unit, Women’s Overseas 
Service League. 





An Invitation from Paris 
The American library, 10, Rue 
de L’Elysée (8) 
Paris, March 22, 1922. 
Editor, Pustic Lrprarigs: 

The trustees of the American Li- 
brary in Paris, 10 rue de l’Elysée in- 
vite American librarians to make the 
library their headquarters while in 
Paris, and the director of the library 
will be glad to assist them as far as 
possible in becoming acquainted with 
the libraries and booksellers of the city. 

It will promote the use of the library 
if they will also insert in their local 
newspapers and college journals an in- 
vitation from the trustees to any who 
are visiting Paris this summer to make 
use of the resources of the library, its 
collection of books for the tourist, its 
files and current American magazines 
and newspapers and its information 
service. 

The library will also furnish compe- 
tent and experienced guides to per- 
sons desiring to make the most of a 
short visit. 

Very truly yours, 
W. Dawson JoHNSTON, 
Librarian. 





Papers Wanted 
Professor J. N. Manly of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is engaged in a study of 
Poe’s work in Alexander's Weekly Mes- 
senger for the period 1839-40. He has 
located a file of the periodical for 1839 
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but has so far failed to find even a single 
number for 1840. Anyone who happens 
to know of a file or single issue for the 
year 1840 will confer a great favor on 
Professor Manly by notifying the under- 
signed of this fact. 
J. C. M. Hanson, 
University of Chicago Library. 





Not Yet A County Library 
Editor, Pustic Lisprarigs: 

In the April number of the Pustic L1- 
BRARIES under Pacific Coast notes is the 
item “The city council of Bakersfield, 
Calif., has made the necessary arrange- 
ments for consolidating the city and 
county libraries under the control of the 
county library board.” 

The council passed such a resolution 
but before the final vote could be taken, 
the citizens of Bakersfield made such a 
violent protest, that the council rescinded 
their action, and decided to let the library 
remain as it was before the agitation. So 
we are still the Beale Memorial library, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

SarRAH FE. BEDINGER, 
Librarian. 





Notice to Cataloguers 


It is planned to have a round table for 
small libraries in connection with the 
meeting of the catalog section of the A. 
L. A. conference at Detroit on Friday af- 
ternoon, June 30. Miss Ellen Hedrick of 
the North Dakota library commission will 
conduct the discussion. Miss Susan Grey 
Akers of the Wisconsin library school 
(formerly of the University of North 
Dakota) will present a paper on “Sug- 
gestions for solution of cataloging prob- 
lems in smaller libraries.” Will those 
members of library commissions and li- 
brarians of the smaller libraries who are 
interested in the discussions of this round 
table please communicate with the Chair- 
man of the Catalog section? Address 
Mrs J. T. Jennings, Public library, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


For Free Distribution 

The Grosvenor library has various dup- 
licate numbers of the following maga- 
zines, some for several years back, and 
wants to offer them to any library that 
needs them before selling to the old-paper 
man— 

Power, Iron Age, American Machinist, 
America, Electric World, Ingeneria In- 
ternacional, National Engineer, Power 
Plant Engineering, Iron Trade Review; 
also Buffalo directories, nearly every year 
of issue. 

Address Grosvenor library, Buffalo, 
he # 





Editor Pusric Lrprarigs: 

Will you please call attention to the 
mistake that occurred in our advertising 
copy in the April number of Pustic Lr- 
BRARIES? In speaking of the book, “Up 
the Mazaruni for diamonds,” our type- 
writer, in telling of the largest diamond 
ever found on the Western continent, 
stated that it weighed 314 carats. This 
weight is wrong. It should be 30% 
carats. 

We shall greatly appreciate your mak- 
ing this correction for us. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARSHALL JONES CoMPANY. 





An Appeal for Material 

The Engineering section of the Society 
for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia has 
issued an appeal in behalf of the society 
for books, bulletins, pamphlets and cur- 
rent literature on the scientific and in- 
dustrial progress in the United States, 
particularly since 1914. The appeal closes 
with the statement that “when Russia 
shall have returned to normal conditions, 
the Russian engineering and scientific so- 
cities will gladly reciprocate and send, 
free of charge, their new publications, if 
not to all, at least to replenish the files 
of the American libraries, which are at 
present incomplete without the latest 
publications from Russia.” 

The Society for Technical Aid to Sov- 
iet Russia is located at 110 West 40th 
Street, Room 303, New York City. 




















Old Delights In New Form 


With many book lovers, there has been 
for a long time a sense of something lost 
that was well worth keeping. Inquiry 
has showed that it was the feeling of 
pleasure which they had felt in handling 
the books of their delight of a score of 
years ago or more. The age of utility 
had stripped these book friends of their 
green and gold bindings; the type which 
was well enough when youth’s eagerness 
gave a zest that stopped not for small ob- 
stacles, did not show up well as the new 
dress of later days, and so one missed 
the joy that surrounds any beloved per- 
son or object that is suitably garbed, as 
one picked up in the book market, pres- 
ent day editions of old favorites in a dull 
uninviting form. 

This feeling of discomfort has at last 
broken its confines and there is promised 
“Old delights in new forms” for book 
lovers in the sending out of some of the 
prime favorites of the last century in such 
form as will bespeak a welcome, even to 
those of a later day who may have passed 
them by when their beauty and worth 
were hidden from the stranger. The 
Readers’ Classics is the name under 
which they will appear, and it is well 
deserved, 

The Readers’ Classics will contain the 
masterpieces. of many literatures, each 
volume “with introductory matter of 
critical appreciation by great writers of 
every age and country.’’ In presenting 
their achievement, the editors, G. K. 
Chesterton, Holbrook Jackson and R. 
Brimley Johnson, tell us that the pur- 
pose of the set is “to promote the bet- 
ter understanding and the keener enjoy- 
ment of standard literature. And this The 
Readers’ Classics will do, for to know 
why great men loved certain books, what 
they found in them, whets one’s own in- 
terest in them. For the student or for 
one who reads for pleasure, this unique 
presentation of the old classics holds 
charm and educational value. 

It is with a feeling of genuine pleas- 
ure that one opens David Copperfield, 
the introductory volume of The Readers’ 
Classics. The book bears the imprint 
of Cedric Chivers, Limited, Bath, Eng- 
land, and to Mr Chivers belongs the 
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credit of its unique presentation. One 
feels, in even a glance thru its pages, that 
the book is a “conception,” the result 
of a directing mind, stimulated by the 
thought of giving pleasure and under- 
standing. 

Criticisms and appreciations by a num- 
ber of famous writers, old and new, from 
every land, precede the story itself, and 
will entice many who have read and re- 
read this old masterpiece to turn to it 
again with new interest. 

The book itself in the usual format and 
bound in half morocco, is a piece of hand- 
some and durable binding. 

“Art is man’s joy in his labor,” said 
Morris, another one of those of the last 
century who worked amid books and 
bindings and certainly the appearance of 
The Readers’ Classics is assurance of the 
art of World War conceived and are 
putting thru the production of the beauti- 
ful books. 

A. M. 





Radio and Library Service 

Recently the wireless subscribers all 
over the country were notified to “listen 
in” on a lecture by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
She spoke at Bradley College, Peoria, Il- 
linois, with a small receiving horn on the 
platform to collect the sound waves. The 
subscribers, it seems, number many po- 
etry lovers among them, and the lecture 
was well received by them,—altho 
they were unable of course, to applaud. 
Miss Rittenhouse has been speaking ex- 
tensively thru the Middle West dur- 
ing the last six weeks. She found great 
enthusiasm for poetry, and study clubs 
and branch poetry societies forming 
everywhere. 

A library speech made by Dr A. E. 
Bostwick on April 3 was circulated by 
radio broadcasting service. The address 
was made at the invitation of the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch for their radio serv- 
ice and was heard at all receiving sta- 
tions within 200 miles. 

It is not too much to expect that be- 
fore very long, those who cannot go to 
the lectures, to church or to story 
hours will be served in their own 
homes by means of radio contrivances. 
—Exchange. 
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Boys’ Week 
May 19-25 


The most priceless asset of any com- 
munity is its boys. 

The boys of today are the citizens of 
tomorrow. 

We save the Nation when we save the 
boys. 

N EVERY city there are thousands of 
men and women who ought to be doing 
something effective for the boyhood of 

their town. To these men and women the 
idea of helping the boys to develop into 
the best possible men probably has never 
been presented in the light of a personal 
responsibility and opportunity. 

For years, boys workers have sought 
to “sell” Boys Work to the general pub- 
lic and to enlist its codperation. They 
believe that if they could once impress 


upon the public the fact that boys are 
vitally important foundation stones of 
the Nation, and that Boys Work is neces- 
sary, if those foundation stones are to be 
made fit in the largest measure for their 
places, the public would gladly come to 
the support of the Boys Work organiza- 
tions, and aid in providing fully such 
additional activities of a recreational, ed- 
ucational and man-making nature as 
would be necessary to fill the boys’ spare 
time. 

A BOYS’ WEEK has proved to be a 
remarkably successful method of awak- 
ening men and women to their responsi- 
bility for the boys and their opportunity 
with them. 





Surplus Books 


HE Librarian, in the Boston Tran- 
T script of March 29, writes interest- 

ingly of a collection of Lincolniana 
in a country place in Wisconsin. He uses 
the story to point out the moral contained 
in his plea against “scrapping” what may 
be considered junk material in libraries 
of today. 


The collection referred to, grew to 
considerable size and of very valuable 
character, by this country farmer-clergy- 
man keeping the material referring to 
Lincoln, as it came his way for many 
years, because of his interest in him, 
without any original intention: of making 
a collection. 
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While it is true that there is a difficult 
problem to solve in libraries with a 
growing need of more room as to what 
to do with books that have outlived the 
general interest in them, to get rid of 
them by selling them as junk can hardly 
be commended. The late Dr W. F. 
Poole, in his early writings, presented un- 
answerable arguments against any such 
procedure. 

The problem might be met by present- 


ing in library circles, thru Pusiic Lt- 
BRARIES Or commission bulletins oc- 
casionally, lists of books which the library 
would be willing to dispose of for a 
small sum, or perhaps for nothing, to 
other libraries which might feel the need 
of them. Mr Wright of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Duquesne, Pa., has a successful 
plan of that kind. 

A familiar slogan is that “A lost book 
which somebody is reading is not lost.” 





Rebuilding Louvain Library 


with collecting funds for the res- 

toration of the library building at 
Louvain, Belgium is again active in its ef- 
forts to accomplish its purpose. Increased 
interest has come about since the ac- 
ceptance of the plans for the new build- 
ing prepared by Warren & Wetmore, 
architects of New York City. 

This is an occasion where one may 
prove, to oneself at least, that his 
sympathetic outflow of sorrow for the 
ills which Belgium suffered on account 
of the war is genuine. It furnishes oc- 
casion also for an expression of genu- 
ine and intelligent fraternalism in the 
ranks of the library world by contri- 
buting of means towards the wonder- 
fully fine end in view, namely to erect 
such a library building at Louvain that 
the joy and pride in beholding it will, 
in a large measure, wipe out the in- 
effable grief which the destruction of 
the older library caused. 

To this end, librarians will be justi- 
fied in asking of their public, contribu- 
tions to the fund, however small; trus- 
tees, in taking occasion to seal their 
interest in the service of books by mak- 
ing personal and official contribution 
to the building fund; and librarians 


‘| SHE American committee entrusted 


themselves, even from their limited 
means, in sending a sum, however 
small, as an expression of their good 
will to Belgian scholarship and belief 
in the value of book service the whole 
world over. 

Contributions may be sent to the 
Secretary of the National Committee, 
407 West 117th street, New York City. 
Checks should be drawn to the order 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. and marked for 
the Restoration of the University of 
Louvain. 





Why Go to A. L. A.? 


To meet others doing the same kind 
of work and by discussion with them 
of common problems, gain both knowl- 
edge of the subject and more confi- 
dence in one’s self. 

To see and judge of those who essay 
to speak for the tenets of the faith in 
the library field, and thereby, be able to 
add to the weight of final opinion of 
things. 

To grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of book service, to the end that 
one may find the joy that goes with 
congenial labor or else, discover that 
greater joy lies in other fields of en- 
deavor. 

Not to find fault without knowing 
the whys and wherefores, but when 
they are known, to add to the sum of 
right opinion. Above all, to continue 
to be a human being as well as a 
librarian. © 


————e 
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The Burdens of Publication 

The American Publishers Conference 
has been organized to bring together in 
one committee all the different branches 
of publishing and reach an agreement as 
to what is of mutual interest. This Con- 
ference is not yet committed to joint ac- 
tion on anything but second class postage, 
and their position may be expressed as 
follows: 

First: Continuation of the free-in- 
county privilege which is so vital to the 
smaller publication. 

Second: Retention of the zone system 
of charge but reducing it to the amount 
of the second advance instead of the 
present fourth advance, which is, in many 
cases, prohibitive. 

In 1918, the Federal government col- 
lected from the publishers $11,712,068, 
which in the last fiscal year has grown 
to $25,496,719. During the current year, 
the publishers will pay to the government 
for carrying their papers, the huge sum 
of $33,000,000. This, too, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the high rates have 
forced out of the mails an enormous ton- 
nage of newspapers and magazines which 
now go by express, motor truck, baggage, 
freight or by water for less than the mails 
will carry them. 

Some of the most necessary publica- 
tions cannot be shipped in this fashion 
and thereby escape the heavy burden of 
postal charges. In this class are tech- 
nical papers, trade papers, papers relat- 
ing to farm life, religious work, frater- 
nal matters, educational publications and 
many others of the same kind. The bur- 
den falls heaviest upon the smaller pa- 
pers, for the big publications, with mil- 
lions of readers, can afford to develop 
their own system of transportation. The 
burden, therefore, falls on those who 
most need good reading. Pusric Lrpra- 
RIES is in this class. 

The rates asked now will still give the 
postal service 175 per cent more than the 
pre-war rates, in addition to the Federal 
taxes. The special or super-taxes which 
the War Revenue bill imposed upon some 
10 other industries have either been taken 
off or materially reduced. It seems un- 
fair that the publishing industry should 
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be singled out as the sole exception and 
compelled to stagger along under special 
war taxes to defray war expenses. In 
this last, it is well to remember that news- 
papers and periodicals did not profiteer 
during the war. They volunteered space 
and service to the value of millions of 
dollars. 





Death of Miss Davis 
Miss Eva B. Davis, head of the Cir- 
culating division of the Public library of 
Toronto, died, March 22. A melancholy 


_circumstance attending her death was the 


fact that Miss Davis’ mother passed away 
the previous day and an uncle the fol- 
lowing morning. All were afflicted with 
a particularly virulent type of influenza 
and the entire household succumbed in 
one week. Miss Davis had been con- 
nected with the Public library of Tor- 
onto since 1892 and had been head of the 
Circulation division work for a number 
of years. A library official writes as 
follows: 

The characteristics which marked the 
work of Miss Davis in her own par- 
ticular field made for usefulness in a 
wider sphere. As secretary of the In- 
stitute of Toronto libraries, as a member 
of the Executive Staff of the Ontario 
library association, as secretary of the 
Canadian Literature society, and in other 
capacities, she rendered valuable serv- 
ice. Imbued with the highest ideals of 
her chosen profession, possessed of an 
unfailing enthusiasm, methodical and 
thorough in all her work; of a generous 
and kindly disposition, Miss Davis filled 
a place of high usefulness and endeared 
herself in a rare degree to her fellow- 
workers. The regard in which she was 
held by the library-using public may be 
judged by the following tribute from a 
veteran journalist which appeared in the 
Toronto daily papers: 


Thousands in our city are mourning the 
untimely death of Miss Eva Davis, of the 
Public library, perhaps the best known 
woman in the city, for everyone knew her, 
certainly every borrower of books from the 
public libraries—and they are legion. In 
addition to an exceptional knowledge of 
books and of her library duties, Miss Davis 
had a real genius for service. See her when 
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you might, she was always alert, gracious 
and willing. She seemed to have such a 
zest for her work that it was a constant 
joy. It was her delight to help would-be- 
bookreaders to find the best that the library 
had for them, and this gracious, helpful 
readiness remained with her undiminished 
to the very last. Length of service only 
seemed to increase it. She will not soon 
be forgotten by those who, like myself, 
have benefited through many years from 
her knowledge and ready help. 

Miss Davis was among those who took 
the White Mountain post-conference trip 
last summer and by her kindly, genial 
presence added much to the pleasure of 
the occasion. It was a great shock to 
learn of her death, but the vivid impres- 
sion of dignity, graciousness and kindly 
manner as well as that of a well-stored 
mind will remain with those who were so 
fortunate as to know her. 





A Guide to Good Books 

A. L. A. Headquarters has issued 
Booklist Books, 1921; a selection. The 
pamphlet of 76 pages contains the fol- 
lowing number of entries: General lit- 
erature, 3; fiction, 38; children’s books, 
48; technical books, 59. The booklet is 
prepared from Booklists of the year, 
each entry being followed up by the an- 
notation that was given on its first ap- 
pearance. A full, complete index adds 
value to the volume. 

The Booklist books ought to be brought 
to the attention of study clubs, current 
event and other serious clubs of readers 
in every library, large or small. The 
price of the little volume is 25c, which is 
a mere pittance for the amount of val- 
uable information of books of the year 
contained in it. 

These A. L. A. publications are in- 
tended to make the libraries of the 
country more useful to their several 
communities and it rests with the 
librarians to make them known to the 
public. 





An Interesting Case 
Quite some time ago an assistant in 
the Chapman library of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was injured in an automobile col- 
lision while driving to deliver the an- 
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nual report to the main library. This 
report was due at the main library not 
later than a certain hour on a certain 
day and in order to get the report there 
on time, the automobile was taken and 
the accident followed which injured 
the assistant. 

The majority of the Industrial com- 
mission held that the injury was re- 
ceived in the course of the employ- 
ment of the assistant and they there- 
fore, awarded compensation to the in- 
jured employe. 

The award was made payable to the 
library for reimbursement, since the in- 
stitution advanced the full salary dur- 
ing the inability of the assistant. The 
award covered not only the salary dur- 
ing the period of disability but reim- 
burses the library for money advanced 
for medical fees as well. 





American Libraries in France 

The director of the American library 
in Paris reports that the Junior Red 
Cross has made considerable progress in 
the establishment of children’s libraries 
in the Department of the Meuse. A 
Junior Red Cross representative goes 
from place to place enlisting the codpera- 
tion of local civic authorities, teachers, 
and pupils in the work. Each library 
consists of from 50 to 300 volumes, ac- 
cording to the size of the community. 
Each volume is given an American date 
slip. “JI est chic” the children say. 

These libraries are financed by an ap- 
propriation of 50,000 francs from the 
National children’s fund. The furniture 
of one library was made and presented 
by the boys of the high-school of Malden, 
Mass. 





The resignation of Mr H. R. Tedder 
from the office of secretary and libra- 
rian of the Athenaeum in London has 
been reported. Mr Tedder has been 
associated with the Athenaeum so long 
that it seems difficult to think of his 
resignation. He will occupy his time 
for the present, in writing an official his- 
tory of the Athenaeum for its centen- 
ary in 1924. 
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In Russia 

A letter has been received by the New 
York State library school from Mme L. 
Haffkin Hamburger who came to Amer- 
ica in 1914 to investigate libraries. Mme 
Hamburger was organizer and lecturer, 
also secretary of the Library Courses, 
Shaniavsky university, Moscow. She at- 
tended the summer session of the New 
York State library school in 1914, and 
read a paper on Russian libraries at the 
meeting of the New York library asso- 
ciation in September. 

On account of the war, Mme Ham- 
burger was obliged to make her uncer- 
tain journey back to Russia thru Asia. 
The many friends she made during her 
stay in America had not heard from her 
until now for several years, so this letter 
to the New York State Library school is 
shared with others who doubtless will be 
glad to know of her welfare, even though 
the hardships which she and her friends 
are enduring are cause for deep regret. 

Mme Hamburger sends greetings to 
her friends and especially to the kind 
staff of the New York Library school. 

“T am still alive, as you see, but it may 
be a wonder. So many of our library 
people have perished from starvation and 
typhus. I am even doing library work! 
The division of library science in the 
Shaniavsky university was progressing 
but in 1920 the university was closed 
and its building went to a communist 
school. The former library division still 
exists as a “state institute of library 
science” and even occupies the same 
room. It is easy to tell it now, but it 
was not at all easy to obtain it. May be 
one day I shall be able to give you a full 
account of our work of those seven years, 
but I can’t do it as yet. 

The Institute has library courses, a 
library information bureau, a_ library 
museum, organizes conferences, etc. I 
am the principal. We expect to have 
soon a Pan-Russian library convocation, 
called by the state. I wish to have in 
our institution on that occasion, a good 
exhibition of success in foreign libraries 
during the last year, but having no con- 
nection with other countries, we do not 
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know what has been done in the library 
field. I wish help in getting as much 
material for that purpose for the ex- 
hibition as possible. You cannot imagine 
how American methods are now adopted 
by our libraries, tho they work in quite 
adverse conditions, and I can warrant 
that your coOperation will pay. 

Pictures, picture bulletins, library ad- 
vertising, diagrams, reports and especial- 
ly library literature and library journals 
will be welcome. If it were possible, 
just a fragment from a good American 
dictionary catalog (we have that printed 
in the first volume of the A.L.A. cata- 
log) but I mean a fragment from a 
dictionary card catalog. Publications of 
the library schools since 1916 are very 
desirable. We hope American librarians 
will respond, but it must be at once, or as 
soon as possible, if the material arrives in 
time. It will be best to send them by 
post separately and not thru the Smith- 
sonian Institute, because this would take 
too long. 

Recently, I sent you a post card thru 
the A. R. A. It was not for my sake, 
but I thought perhaps the librarians 
would be willing to send thru the A. R. 
A. one standard food package for the 
staff of our Institute, without myself. I 
pray that I be not reckoned because | 
am in better condition. I have a sister 
in America from whom I expect just 
such a package for my family. The food 
contained in this $10 package costs mil- 
lions on our market and is inaccessible 
to librarians, but a friendly link would be 
a great moral support to those who in the 
days of trial, have remained faithful to 
their work. 

Just one illustration. In Petrograd, the 
librarian of the Military-Medical college, 
Mr Voinich-Sianodzenski, one of the best 
known Russian librarians, did not come 
to his office for two or three days. Some 
one went to his room and found him 
dead. He lived alone, without attend- 
ants, as we all do now, having sent his 
family to another less hungry place, and 
no one knows if he had or had not suf- 
fered and wanted aid in his last hours 
alone in the cold, gloomy room. 


























These are thorns, but we see also 
roses. Even in the saddest moments, we 
bear in mind the words of our beloved 
writer, Korolenko, “The lights are ahead,’ 
and we do our best to go on. 

Address Mme L. Haffkin Hamburger, 
Principal, State Institute of Library 
Science, Meons Place, form. Shaniavsky 
University Building, Moscow, Russia.” 

F. W. 





How to Meet the Public. 

The U. S. postal service is being 
schooled in the gentle art of meeting the 
public. Postmaster General Hays wrote 
in the December Review of Reviews, 
“We have sent out an order about 
courtesy in the service and are receiv- 
ing reports from business men and oth- 
ers outside of the postal service of ex- 
amples of courtesy and consideratio 
of the public.” 

In Postal Bulletin 12668, September 
23, appears an article on how to meet the 
public written by an assistant superin- 
tendent of mails. Library Life, the new 
staff bulletin of the Boston public ‘li- 
brary, sugg sts that the advice is good 
for librarians as well as postal em- 
ployes. 

“A finished transaction is an asset, un- 
finished business is a liability. Finish the 
job,” counsels the Postal Bulletin. The 
library assistant at the loan desk 
should remember this too. Can’t she 
settle satisfactorily the matter of fines, 
or the payment for lost books without 
referring these disagreeable details to 
the chief of circulation? 

The ability of the librarian to meet 
the public is emphasized as a qualifica- 
tion greatly to be desired. Perhaps tho 
because personality is not the fruit of 
training, very little advice is given 
along this line, and that sometimes is 
contradictory. 

There is the question of Jooking 
busy. Library assistants necessarily 
must be busy, but there are still those 
who think they only stand guard over 
books. Library assistants must look 


busy, we have been told, they must im- 
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press the public with the idea that even 
tho they didn’t bring their knitting, 
still there is something to do. We have 
also been advised that librarians must 
not look busy. How would anyone 
dare interrupt a person so busily pre- 
occupied? “Be busy, but don’t look 
busy,” is the injunction. 

The public library, of course, is the 
public’s own in which to browse at its 
own sweet will. No librarian should 
assume that annoying floor walker at- 
titude and be forever intruding with, 
“Can’t I help you?” or “Let me show 
you something interesting over here.” 

Nevertheless, sometimes the public 
can’t find what it wants and is too 
timid to ask for it. Because library 
service is free, people don’t quite fee! 
entitled to it. How many preface their 
requests with, “I’m sorry to trouble 
you!” 

Clearly in such cases it is up to the 
librarian to cast aside her policy of 
watchful waiting and go to the rescue. 
Sometimes we are met with the re- 
sponse “I’m just looking around,” but 
more often it is something definite. 

I recall offering assistance to a man 
who for some time had been looking 
thru the vertical file, opening drawer 
after drawer. It developed that he 
wanted material on automatic sprink- 
lers, which subject the file did not con- 
tain. I wondered how much longer 
he would have continued the fruitless 
search without making his wants 
known. 

It is hard to lay down any rules for 
the guidance of the library assistant in 
her dealings with the public. When 
the industrial engineers reduce our li- 
brary processes to the nth degree of effi 
ciency, the library will still be far re- 
moved from the factory. There is a 
human side to library work, and in ad- 
dition to speed and accuracy, the li- 
brary worker has need of tact, person- 
ality, and common sense. 

SaDIE ALISON MAXWELL. 
Library of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston university. 
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Reading for Efficiency* 


Our genial and witty contemporary, Dr 
Samuel McChord Crothers, seems to ar- 
gue that we could have got along pretty 
well without books: he has said that, ‘As 
fingers were made before forks, so cul- 
ture was before books*—that the arts and 
crafts developed to a considerable per- 
fection before there were any books. But 
I think Dr Crothers would have to admit 
that thru the invention of the fork, the 
process of eating has developed into a 
fine art; and that with the invention of 
printing and the general distribution of 
books, we have at least become more art- 
ful and crafty than were those ancient il- 
literates. No doubt the present day mul- 
tiplicity of books is becoming disconcert- 
ing. Reading is sharing the fate of other 
once pleasant occupations in the rush of 
modern life. Our emotional and intel- 
lectual faculties have suffered even as our 
digestions. 

Regarding Arnold Bennett’s advice re- 
garding the choice of reading in the pres- 
ent day, in which he deplores the vast 
amount of time and energy spent in the 
choosing of books, and states that: “To 
read a second rate book well is better 
than to read a first class book badly.” 
There was no reason why one should not 
read a first class book well. 

Because efficiency in every day life, our 
business, our occupations, presupposes 
fitness thru some apprenticeship, a pro- 
portion of our reading must be along vo- 
cational lines. But every one needs to be 
lifted out of himself, to receive intellec- 
tual nourishment outside vocational read- 
ing, in other scenes and circumstances. 
What these shall be depends largely on 
personal tastes and it does not vitally mat- 
ter whether the accounts be real or ficti- 
tious so they are vivid and refreshing. 

A large body of readers having con- 
siderable leisure and lacking to some de- 
gree mental discipline welcomes direction 
in reading, and among these there are 
splendid opportunities for the introduc- 
tion of system in reading. 





*Condensed from an address before a 
Woman’s club by Lucia T. Henderson, 
Tamestown, N. Y. 
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There are classes of our people who 
are mentally indolent, content to be in- 
tellectual drifters in reading either for 
information or entertainment. The rela- 
tion of time spent to value received does 
not enter into their calculation at all. It 
is our privilege, almost a duty, to exact 
full value for time spent in our reading 
as in other things worth while. There is 
every reason why even a pastime should 
be something better than inane brows- 
ing. 

[The speaker commended the plan of 
the C. L. S. C. in selecting several books, 
the reading of which is to consume con- 
siderable time that there may be a place 
for correlative reading. She called it 
workable because it did not become 
monotonous and emphasized its timeli- 
ness. She suggested celebrating the an- 
niversaries of world important events by 
familiarizing ourselves thru books, with 
the events themselves. ] 

During the quieter time of Lenten 
observance, many persons turn their 
attention to special books of relig- 
ious and ethical nature, and we find 
that there is a good deal of comment 
these days concerning the reading of 
some of the more popular and readable 
books on religious topics. There is an 
obvious hiatus between the thinking of 
the modern preacher and that of the av- 
erage layman. It is due largely to the dif- 
ference in opportunity for reading. Alert 
ministers are in touch with the best con- 
temporary writing. Business men and 
busy women do not so easily discover 
what is most important in the world of 
books. A preacher is given the leisure 
(or should insist upon taking it) to se- 
lect between the primary and secondary 
output of modern thinkers. He is in a 
position to suggest to those whose occu- 
pations keep them engrossed with other 
matters, just what would be most worth 
while for them, with their limited time, 
to read. 

A very recent and much discussed vol- 
ume is that by The Gentleman With a 
Duster called Painted windows, dealing 
with several personages of high place in 
the church of England. He analyzes 
among others the Bishop of Oxford, the 























Right Rev. Charles Gore, who he says is 
“Head and shoulders above all other re- 
religious teachers of our time.” He gives 
a striking pen-portrait of The Very Rev. 
Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s. He tells us of 
the Rev. Roland Arbouthnott Knox, Ox- 
ford man received into the Roman Cath- 
olic church in 1907. 





A Poetry Exhibit 

An interesting exhibit in the main hall- 
way of the central building of the Car- 
negie library of Pittsburgh is a group of 
photographs of modern poets, sur- 
rounded by copies of their books. 

A Pittsburgh newspaper account says 
of the exhibit: 

Among them is Witter Binner, who was 
here recently and whose poetic experi- 
ments, entitled Spectra, the library has. 
Katherine Lee Bates’ book of ballads in- 
terestingly grouped in ballads of supersti- 
tion, of tradition, romantic and domestic 
ballads, etc., is also in the collection, as 
well as her prose story Siguard, our 
golden collie. Robert Frost, of “the 
genuine New England voice of every 
day,” is represented by A boy’s will and 
his early famous North of Boston. 

Many high school students know Louis 
Untermeyer chiefly for his clever and 
eminently modern paraphrase of familiar 
odes of Horace. His New Adam and 
These times are very different but equally 
modern. 

A lovely group of child poetry is Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody’s Book of the lit- 
tle past about “making a house,” The 
busy child, I was lost, The polite visitor 
and other subjects common and import- 
ant to children. Margaret Widdermer 
looks remarkably young to have made so 
much of a name for herself in the literary 
world as she has. Alfred Noyes is per- 
sonally familiar thru his lecture tours 
and readings of his popular Barrel 


organ, Flower of old Japan, and some 
of his Tales of the Mermaid tavern. The 
splendid energy and color of his English 
epic, Drake and Forty singing seamen, 
account for a large share of his popular- 
ity. These same qualities are as strong 
in his New morning, which includes his 
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American poems and so is of particular 
interest in this country. 

A poet who made his name many years 
ago with his Man with the hoe is still 
much read for his Lincoln and other 
poems, Edwin Markham. A _ romantic 
figure of the war was the gallant young 
Alan Seeger. Tho best known for his I 
have a rendezvous with death, the other 
poems and the diary he left behind him 
are full of a spirit that will not go out 
in this country. Probably few of the 
many readers of the popular Boy’s life 
of Roosevelt know that Hermann Hage- 
dorn does excellent verse as well as 
prose. The author of that early ripple 
of the wave of free verse, Spoon River 
anthology, is an interesting poet to study ; 
his Domesday book and Starved rock are 
just as realistic and just as human as 
his early book. The pictures of these 
and some other modern poets are in the 
loan collection of the library and may be 
borrowed for club and home use. 





The Understanding Heart 

A reader in a branch of the Cleveland 
public library wrote the following letter 
to one of the Polish papers in Cleveland: 

As a Polish workingman I visited all 
the Polish libraries in the three parts of 
the Polish kingdom, rich in their collec- 
tions of books; and here in the United 
States also, they know our Polish litera- 
ture. I permit myself to address one re- 
mark to my kinsmen: Every library is 
for the soul of the nationality what phar- 
macy is for the health of the body. As 
we have pharmacists for the clear and in- 
telligent understanding of the work of 
pharmacy, so also in the selection of good 
books, we have the help of trained libra- 
rians. As in pharmacy, no one of us not 
trained would take the first medicine at 
hand lest perchance we might take 
poison, so similarly we should not take a 
book or paper for which our minds are 
not ready. As a good and careful doc- 
tor prescribes for older in years stronger 
medicaments, and for children milder 
forms of medicine, so in the libraries 
considerations of the same sort should 
exist. 
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I read a short time ago that the Polish 
division of the library was asking for 
help to secure for the division more Pol- 
ish books. I am wondering whether any 
of our more intelligent people, priests, 
doctors and lawyers or other Poles were 
interested in this request, knowing as 
they do the Polish literature. Our Polish 
writers have produced such a volume of 
truly fine and splendid writings that the 
Polish division on Broadway would be 
too small to hold them, if we all cared 
to help. We have here an opportunity 
to receive knowledge, we should endeavor 
to take it. We ought in this library to 
have, not only all of our serious litera- 
ture, but also stories for children with il- 
lustrations of our country and also illus- 
trated magazines and good daily papers. 

The bishops of today, those important 
doctors of the Christianity of the world, 
are all greatly in favor uf good reading. 
Pius IX said “In these unsettled times 
more truth is needed and the defenders 
of truth must. be of the pen. Leo XIII 
proved that there are on the whole too 
few good workers with the pen for Cath- 
olic needs.” To the well known theologian 
and litterateur, Father Zooch, he said, 
“Father, write more articles. They will 
bring better results than all the preach- 
ings; for where preaching cannot enter, 
the newspaper will.” He also encouraged 
all of us Catholics to study religion in the 
writings of St. Thomas A’Kempis, which 
throw much light upon the ailments of 
today. 

I am a bent old man, and I would be 
happy if I could awaken our intelligentsia 
so that they would help to bring light 
to our people. 

(signed) ANDREW TuURAJSKI, 
Polish Workingman. 





Magazines 

McClure’s has resumed publication af- 
ter a suspension of six months. 
S. S. McClure, after an absence of sev- 
eral years, resumes the editorial manage- 
ment with the number March, 1922, the 
first to be issued by the newly organized 
company. The magazine is reduced to 
the size of the American Magazine. 


The Magazine of History has resumed 
publication after a suspension lasting 
four years. At present it is issued quar- 
terly. 





The Washington Library 

The Boston Evening Transcript for 
February 21 had a very interesting ar- 
ticle on a collection of books now in 
the Boston Athenaeum, which, at one 
time, belonged to George Washington. 

General Washington’s library was 
left to his nephew, Judge Bushrod 
Washington, who in turn willed it to 
his nephew, George C. Washington. 
About 1848 it became known that a 
London bookseller had purchased a 
good share of the collection for the 
British museum. A group of Boston 
and Cambridge men organized to keep 
the library in America. They raised 
nearly $5000 and bought the books for 
a less sum, investing the balance for 
the subsequent care of the collection. 
Most of this group of men were mem- 
bers of the Boston Athenaeum and it 
was therefore decided that these price- 
less books be placed in the care of that 
organization. 

Of the 455 volumes and 750 pam- 
phlets, 354 volumes have been identi- 
fied definitely as belonging personally 
to General Washington, and a few orig- 
inals have been added to the collection 
since. It covers history, science, travel, 
biography, poetry, philosophy, ethics, the- 
ology, agriculture, horticulture, and mil- 
itary tactics, besides state papers, text 
books, sermons and a large amount of 
pamphlet literature. The books show care- 
ful usage, with scarcely a mark in them 
except here and there, comments in 
the hand-writing of Washington. In 
nearly all of them is found the signa- 
ture, in ink, “G. Washington.” In its 
day, the library must have been con- 
sidered a very remarkable collection; 
even a brief examination of it now 
recreates a Washington personality 
which is very real. 
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American Library Association 
Notes from headquarters 

The staff at A. L. A. Headquarters 
consists at present, of 16 persons as fol- 
lows: 

Carl H. Milam, secretary. 

Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant secretary. 

Eva N. Ford, assistant secretary. 

Helen Seymour, editorial and publicity 
assistant. 

Gwendolyn Brigham, secretary to Mr 
Milam and general assistant. 

Norma J. Johnson, bookkeeper. 

Margaret Pakenham, stenographer. 

Isabelle Craig, order clerk. 

Florence O. Watson, stenographer and 
typist. 

Cena Bolt, stenographer and typist. 

Office girl and office boy. 

Editorial Staff : 

May Massee, editor. 

Isabel Starbuck, editorial assistant. 

Jessie G. Van Cleve, publication’s as- 
sistant. 

Isabel Bowen, editorial assistant. 

Margaret Terwilliger, secretarial as- 
sistant. 

The List of Technical Books of 1921 
prepared by Donald Hendry, librarian of 
the technical department of the Pratt In- 
stitute free library, for Booklist Books of 
1921 is being reprinted. 

The Historical Reading List for Chil- 
dren prepared by Leonore St. John 
Power of the New York public library 
for Van Loon’s Story of mankind is be- 
ing reprinted with the consent of the pub- 
lishers in response to requests from chil- 
dren’s librarians. 

Two A. L. A. reading courses will 
soon be issued. Each one describes a 
brief but comprehensive course of study, 
prescribes the books which should be read 
and the order in which they should be 
read. These courses are prepared by uni- 
versity professors who are engaged in 
giving just this sort of advice personally 
to young men and women. The courses 
are well suited to the needs of readers in 
even the smallest libraries. 

In addition, the A. L. A. is preparing 
a reading course on accounting, involv- 
ing the study of eight books, and one on 
journalism where 10 books are recom- 


mended. Other courses are in prepara- 
tion. These courses will be supplied to 
libraries at the cost of printing. It is 
hoped they will help libraries to meet the 
needs of ambitious men and women who 
want to study seriously on given sub- 
jects. 

Some of the recent informational ma- 
terial sent out by the A. L. A. cannot 
but be of real help to library admin- 
istrators. Among these are New read- 
ing lists; Constructive aids in school 
library work; Books and pamphlets on 
library work. The list of Useful books 
for the home includes books on such 
subjects as cooking, dressmaking, eti- 
quette, house planning and decoration, 
budgets, gardening, care of children, 
etc.—good material to push in small 
libraries. Booklist books, 1921, includes 
300 titles chosen by library vote as best 
adapted to library use. Each book is 
given a short descriptive note. Tech- 
nical books form a special feature. 
This pamphlet furnishes admirable 
publicity by free distribution from the 
library. 

At the request of the Boys’ work com- 
mittee of a Rotary club, the A. L. A. has 
compiled a list* of boys’ books for dis- 
tribution thru libraries, schools, Rotary 
clubs and boys’ organizations. The list 
contains 29 titles, briefly annotated and is 
suitable for distribution to all boys in 
school during Boys’ Week. One library 
has bought 50,000 copies for that pur- 
pose. The list is especially suited for dis- 
tribution at this time but is intended to 
be good for distribution at any time. It 
is such a list as should be given to every 
boy in town, especially to those who do 
not use the library. 

A report on the General funds of the 
A. L. A. records the receipts as $11,823’ 
and the expenditures as $1,990.74, leav- 
ing a balance, including the amount on 
hand in the bank, of $9840. 

The Publishing funds show: receipts, 
$4734; expenditures, $2760, with a bal- 
ance of $1973. 

In the War funds, the receipts are: 
$83,008 ; expenditures, $2113, with a bal- 
ance of $80,894. The “Books for every- 

*See page 296. 
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body” fund shows receipts, $17,254; ex- 
eae $397, with a balance of $16,- 
857. 

The A. L. A. was represented by Sec- 
retary Milam at recent meetings of the 
Alabama library association at Florence 
and at a Citizens’ conference on educa- 
tion at Birmingham, and by the Assist- 
ant-secretary, Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, 
at the meeting of the Ontario library as- 
sociation at Toronto on April 17-18. A 
conference on Home education, called by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, on April 22 was ad- 
dressed by Secretary Milam. 

Much of the A. L. A. War Service ma- 
terial, consisting of photographs, slides, 
films, scrapbooks, posters, printed pub- 
lications, multigraphed and mimeo- 
graphed booklists, circular letters and 
other miscellaneous material, has been as- 
sembled and organized at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters by Miss Margaret Palmer. 

A. L. A. committee on bookbuying 

A note from Dr M. L. Raney, chair- 
man of the A. L. A. committee on book 
buying, reports that the A. L. A. pro- 
gram with regard to tariff on books 
has carried in the hearings before the 
Senate committee to the satisfaction of 
the committee. 

As the bill stands now, there is a 15 
per cent duty on bona fide foreign books 
in English, published within 20 years 
and 25 per cent if of American origin. 
The limit on the number of copies 
which a library may import free of 
duty is entirely removed, and _ the 
phrase, “in one invoice” is eliminated. 
The plea to continue the free admis- 
sion of textbooks used in educational 
institutions was not granted. 

The 20-year-old English books, to 
get in free, must not be in binding of 
less age. This is a concession to the 
binders, who also succeeded in getting 
duty of 45 per cent placed on books, 
the chief value of which lies in their 
leather bindings. . 

Books in foreign languages will con- 
tinue to come in free. The limit on 
the number of books which an immi- 
grant may bring with him, free of 
duty, is removed. 
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The Detroit conference, June 26-July 1 


A special convention rate of fare-and- 
one-half for round trip to Detroit has 
been granted by all railroads east of the 
Rocky mountains, except those in Can- 
ada. To secure this rate delegates must 
plan to return home over the same lines 
by which they go and must reach destina- 
tion, returning before midnight of July 
11 (except those from points in Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, New Mexico and 
Wyoming, who will have a return limit 
of midnight, July 12). 

This reduced round-trip convention 
rate can only be secured by presenting to 
ticket agent an Identification certificate 
which will be mailed to any member of 
the A. L. A. planning to attend the meet- 
ing, if request for it is made to A. L. A. 
Headquarters, 78 East Washington St., 
Chicago. The convention round-trip 
tickets go on sale June 22 at all ticket 
offices. 

As there may be various reduced fare 
trips and excursions offered by railroads 
in June the Travel committee advises 
consultation with local ticket agent be- 
fore purchase of ticket. Between Buffalo 
and Detroit railroad tickets reading via 
Michigan Central, Wabash or Grand 
Trunk railways will be accepted in either 
direction on the steamers of the Detroit 
and Cleveland Navigation Company. 

For those from Chicago and other mid- 
dle-western points who may wish to pro- 
ceed East after the conference, especial 
attention is called by the Travel commit- 
tee to a possibility of a round-trip rate 
between Chicago and New York City 
with stop-over at Detroit and at a re- 
duction from the regular fare. There 
may also be in force by June “circle 
tours” East which may allow a route via 
Toronto and Montreal with the Post 


Conference party and return direct. 


Special parties will be conducted as 
follows: 


By Mr C. H. Brown, Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Navy Department, Sixth Division, 
Washington, D. C., from New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington. 

By Mr F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, 
Boston 17, from New England. 

By Mr John F. Phelan, Chicago public 
library, from Chicago. 
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All persons planning to travel with a 
special party should register with the 
persons named as soon as possible. 

The Post Conference trip, under the 
personal conduct of F. W. Faxon, will be 
from Detroit to Buffalo or Toronto, then 
by steamer via Rochester, N. Y., and 
Kingston, to some point in the Thousand 
Islands, and then on down the St. Law- 
rence River, running the rapids, to Mont- 
real. The Post Conference trip will last 
from July 1 to July 7, according to pres- 
ent plans. Detailed announcements will 
be made soon. 

A Detroit local committee has been 
appointed to make arrangements for the 
comfort and entertainment of the visiting 
librarians. Mr Bernard Ginsburg of the 
Board of Commerce is the general chair- 
man and Adam Strohn, librarian of the 
Public library, is the general secretary. 

A county library exhibit will be seen 
at the Statler hotel, which is intended to 
be a most complete display of county li- 
brary activities and county library meth- 
ods. Miss Loleta I. Dawson, county li- 
brarian of the Public library, is the chair- 
man. A joint committee of the A. L. A. 
and the League of Library Commissions 
has the matter in charge. 


Trustees’ section meeting 


A note from Mr Frank Hervey Pet- 
tingell says that the Trustees’ section of 
the A. L. A. will have matters of im- 
portance to all library trustees under 
discussion at Detroit. The main theme 
will be “What must be done to divert a 
larger proportion of funds derived from 
taxation to the needs of public libra- 
ries?” 

The subject of increased support of 
public library service is vital in every 
community and trustees are urged to be 
present at this time and take part in the 
discussions. It is further suggested that 
a study of local conditions be made be- 
fore the meeting of the section, with con- 
clusions derived from such a survey pre- 
sented’ for the information and perhaps 
the inspiration of other members of the 
Trustees’ section. 

Detroit is so centrally located that it 
should not be difficult this year to get in 
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a good many trustees who found it im- 
possible to go so far as Denver or 
Swampscott. 





Treatment of Books Exposed to Con- 
tagious Diseases 

At the request of the health officers of 
Oakland, California, the Free library of 
that city sent out to 67 of the larger li- 
braries a questionnaire as to the treat- 
ment of books exposed to contagious dis- 
eases. *To these, 56 replies were received, 
covering the following: 

1) Practice in case of library books ex- 
posed to contagious and virulent dis- 
eases: Destroyed, 33: small pox de- 
stroyed, others fumigated, 4; fumigated 
11; handled by patients, burned or other- 
wise, fumigated, 2; sent to contagious 
wards or destroyed, 5; not fumigated, 1. 

2) In case of books where minor con- 
tagious diseases, such as measles, occur: 
Fumigate, 33; do not fumigate, 13; de- 
stroyed, 4; no record kept, 2. 

3) Books used by persons suffering 
from tuberculosis: Fumigate, 16; de- 
stroy, 6; not permitted to use the library 
when known, 3; no record kept, or not 
considered contagious, 27; in some cases, 
when known, fumigate. 

4) Attempts to fumigate such books: 
Fumigation by library, 21; fumigation by 
health officer, 7; no fumigation, 25; 7 use 
formaldehyde and 2 formalin. 

5) Methods of treating exposed library 
books prescribed by health officers: De- 
cisions by Board of Health, 12; no decis- 
ion, 19; advice from health department, 
16; decision by medical association, 1. 

A letter on this subject from Miss Ja- 
cobus of the Public library of Pomona is, 
in part as follows: 

“T once received a letter from Dr Rich- 
ard Cabot, author of The layman’s hand- 
book of medicine, What men live by, and 
other books, and chief of the medical 
staff at the Massachusetts general hospi- 
tal. I asked him if he thought librarians 
were justified in not fumigating books 
exposed to communicable diseases. His 
reply was: 

‘All the best authorities on public health 
and contagious diseases are in agreement 
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that the precautions we once used to 
carry out in the disinfection of books, 
clothing, etc., after their contact with 
persons suffering from contagious dis- 
ease, are quite umnnecessary...... The 
first health board which stopped dis- 
infecting did a great public service 
which other health boards can follow. 
You might as well be a pioneer yourself, 
tho like all pioneers, you will take 
a certain risk.’ 

I mourn to think how many books I 
have destroyed and how much time and 
money have been used in fumigation.” 





The Katharine L. Sharp Memorial 

On Thursday afternoon, March 30, 
there occurred at the University of IlIli- 
nois an impressive ceremony in connec- 
tion with the presentation to the univer- 
sity of a bronze portrait tablet commem- 
orating the service of Katharine L. Sharp. 

Miss Sharp filled for 10 years, from 
1897 to 1907, the dual office of director 
of the University of Illinois library 
school and librarian of the university. 
Prior to that time, from 1893-1897, she 
had occupied a similar position at Ar- 
mour Institute in Chicago. Resigning 
her responsibilities at Illinois in the sum- 
mer of 1907, though never severing her 
close personal relations with the school, 
Miss Sharp transferred her energies and 
interest to Lake Placid club, in northern 
New York, where she served as vice- 
president from 1907 until her death in 
1914. 

Early in the summer of 1914, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school asso- 
ciation took steps toward securing some 
memorial of Miss Sharp’s influence and 
service which might remain permanently 
at the University of Illinois. The artistic 
and impressive tablet which was unveiled 
upon the occasion of the presentation, is 
the outcome of those efforts. Many vex- 
ations, but unavoidable delays, have hin- 
dered the completion of the gift, but at 
last, it stands—a reminder of the life and 
character of a noble woman. 

The Committee of Arrangements sent 
out over 750 cards of invitations, the list 
including all former students of the li- 


brary school at Armour Institute and the 
University of Illinois, many personal and 
professional friends of Miss Sharp, mem- 
bers of her family and all members of 
the University faculty who had known 
her as a colleague. A number of delight- 
ful personal tributes were received from 
which selections were read as a feature 
of the program. Several interesting let- 
tes came too late to be included. 

The ceremony of presentation took 
place in Smith Memorial hall at four o’- 
clock in the presence of about 200 per- 
sons. P. L. Windsor, director of the Li- 
brary school, introduced Mary Torrance, 
of the class of 1913, who as president of 
the School association, presided at the 
meeting. The program began with a 
beautiful and appropriate Beethoven se- 
lection for a string quartette, which was 
rendered by four men, members of the 
University faculty. Miss Torrance, in the 
name of the association, presented the 
memorial to the University represented 
by its president, David Kinley, whose 
response was most felicitously worded. 
At this point, extracts from letters and 
telegrams from personal and professional 
friends unable to be present, were read 
by Frances Simpson, 03. Dr C. W. 
Andrews, head of the John Crerar li- 
brary, who had come in person, was also 
called upon to add his tribute in ac- 
knowledgment of the services rendered 
by Miss Sharp to the library profession. 
The principal address of the hour was 
made by Adam Strohm, ’00, who gave 
a moving and dignified portrayal of the 
character, influence and _ professional 
services of the woman in whose honor 
we had gathered. Mr Strohm’s address 
was announced as “Katharine L. Sharp, 
an appreciation,” and it was in every 
sense worthy of its subject. 

At the close of the program, Miss Tor- 
rance invited those present to adjourn to 
the library where the tablet was un- 
covered for the first time, and most of 
the audience took advantage of the op- 
portunity. 

The tablet is the work of Lorado Taft, 
is executed in bronze in low relief, and 
is a portrait of Miss Sharp. It was made 
possible thru voluntary gifts from former 























students in the University of Illinois li- 
brary school and in the department of li- 
brary science at Armour Institute. Ulti- 
mately it will be on the wall of the library 
school rooms in the new library, but 
pending the erection of that building, it 
has been placed on the wall of the ro- 
tunda back of the delivery desk in the 
University library. 

The entire thought and purpose of the 
memorial is best expressed in the words 
of the legend at the base of the. tablet: 

“Nobility of character and grace of per- 
son were united with intellectual vigor 
and scholarly attainments. She inspired 
her students and associates with sound 
standards of librarianship and ideals of 
service.” 

FRANCES SIMPSON. 





Subscription Books 


No. 2 in the new series of the Bulletin 
of the Subscription book committee of 
the Pacific Northwest library association 
lists the following : 


Events of the great war. Miss Lewis, li- 
brarian of the Oregon agricultural college, 
says of this: 

The make-up is good; the original docu- 
ments seem to be exact reprints but the ar- 
ticles written about them are journalistic in 
nature and seem rather superficial. Nothing 
is offered which we do not have in some 
other form, or which is not easily available 
from our government records. I do not 
feel justified in the expense of the purchase. 

Winston’s Perpetual loose-leaf atlas of 
the world: 

Maps are very small and the print so fine 
as to be very difficult to use; gives new 
boundaries but inaccurate in names. 


A very considerable part of the Bul- 
letin is given up to “Points to consider 
in judging subscription books.” 





The library still continues its ex- 
periments seeking the best methods of 
preserving the paper stock of news- 
papers in bound files. The use of sheets 
of Japanese tissue has been found to 
be the best. It has been found possible 
to rebuild a volume of newspapers that 
has been reinforced in this way.—Report 
(1922) New York public library. 
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Library Meetings 

Alabama— The Alabama library associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Decatur, 
Florence, and Tuscumbia, April 10-12. 
Between 35 and 40 librarians were in at- 
tendance, this being the largest meeting 
ever held in the state. The principal 
speaker was Mr Carl H. Milam, secre- 
tary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, whose subject was “A State system 
of libraries.””’ The theme of this address 
was aggressiveness and was instructive 
and inspiring to the librarians present. 
Miss Charlotte Templeton, organizer of 
the Georgia library commission, was a 
guest during the sessions, and gave many 
illuminating points during the round ta- 
ble discussions. 

The Tuesday evening program was es- 
pecially interesting, furnished by Alabama 
authors and musicians who were present 
in person and were roundly applauded 
after having given their own selections. 

A resolution was offered by Mrs Marie 
Bankhead Owen that a legislative com- 
mittee be appointed to work with the 
next state legislature and secure the 
passage of a bill providing the appropria- 
tion of a sum large enough to carry on 
extension work. This bill would permit 
the employing of an experienced exten- 
sion worker who would be connected 
with the Department of archives and his- 
tory. 

It was decided that the 1923 meeting 
of the association be held in Montgomery 
during the session of legislature in or- 
der to help with the passage of this bill. 
The association voted unanimously for 
affiliation with the American Library As- 
sociation. 

Mary R. MULLEN, 
Secretary. 


Chicago—At the meeting of the Chica- 
go library club on April 6, the final re- 
port of the Survey committee was the 
chief interest of the business session 
which preceded the address of the 
evening. 

The survey of the Chicago library 
field, the work of the club begun in 
February 1919, has been submitted to 
and adopted by the executive commit- 
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tee. Altho the surface of the subject 
has been barely scratched and much 
remains to be done before any perma- 
nent results are obtained, the survey 
as submitted, consists of 80 pages of 
typewritten material. It has not been 
printed as was at first suggested, but 
has been put into tabulated form and 
bound, making it accessible for use. A 
bound copy has been presented by the 
Newberry library to the Library club 
and this copy will be placed in the John 
Crerar library where it can serve all 
who wish to make use of it. It is quite 
likely that later, work on the survey 
will be resumed. 

The Survey committee asked to be 
discharged and the chairman, Miss 
Julia E. Elliott expressed her apprecia- 
tion of the time and effort members of 
the committee had devoted to making 
the survey possible. 

A letter from Mrs Alice G. Evans of 
the Public library of Decatur, Illinois, 
calling attention to the A. L. A.’s de- 
sire for new members was read. Men- 
tion was also made of the effort to in- 
crease the membership of the I. L. A. 

The annual meeting of the club will 
be held in the Chicago public library 
on Thursday, May 11. 

Prof Robert E. Park who was to 
have lectured before the club on For- 


eign language newspapers in the 
United States, was unable to be 
present. His place was filled by Dr 


Ernest D. Burton, director of Univer- 
sity of Chicago libraries, who talked 
most entertainingly on Political condi- 
tions in China. 

Having spent sometime in China 
some dozen years ago, Dr Bur- 
ton’s talk was intimate and held much 
of interest concerning a race for which 
he has the greatest admiration. A peo- 
ple of great ability, solid qualities, 
kindly spirit and high morality, he 
named the Chinese as more attractive 
than any nation of Europe, more at- 
tractive than Americans, and one of 
the brightest races on the face of the 
earth. 

Dr Burton spoke of the deadening in- 
fluence on the government of the Man- 
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chu regimé, which influence had not 
only corrupted but destroyed. Condi- 
tions politically, according to Dr Bur. 
ton, are much worse at present than in 
the time of the Manchus; the former 
political virtue has not been recovered 
under the republic, but corruption al- 
lowed to continue. Altho in many 
ways, China is paying the price of her 
political deterioration, her educational 
system is most excellent and continues 
so despite other irregularities of gov- 
ernment. 

Dr Burton closed with the plea that 
the nations of the world have the de- 
cency to keep their hands off China. 
“She is ill; give her a chance to save 
herself, to get well, and she will, in 
time, take her place among the great 
nations of the world.” 

After a vote of thanks to Dr Burton 
for his entertaining lecture, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


District of Columbia— A “Program of 
work meeting” was called by Dorsey 
W. Hyde, Jr., president of the District 
of Columbia library association, _ the 
evening of March 22. The 65 librarians 
present first listened to William 
Mather Lewis, education specialist of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. In 
speaking of the after war period he said: 

“In view of these conditions the Ii- 
brarian becomes a more _ important 
factor in progress than ever before. 
He is the liaison officer between the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of all the ages 
and the great army of seckers after 
truth. The great majority of our peo- 
ple leave school before they enter the 
high school. The library from then 
on thruout their lives becomes their 
school and university, as it was to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Most people do not know of the 
special libraries in the various govern- 
ment departments, but they are the 
schools to which officials turn for the 
facts which aid them in serving the 
public efficiently. The department I 
braries never step into the limelight, 
but without them the business of gov- 
ernment would be sadly handicapped. 




















Mr Hyde then spoke of the letter he 
had written to each member of the as- 
sociation asking for suggestions as to 
how the organization could obtain 
more valuable service and better co- 
operation among the libraries of the 
District of Columbia. He had received 
some very helpful and constructive 
answers and read interesting extracts 
from them. With the aid of these sug- 
gestions he had made up a program 
of activities which read as follows: 


1) Committee on informational resources 

Purpose :—To make an intensive study 
and survey of the informational re- 
sources of the libraries of Washington, 
and to compile a detailed report thereon, 
such report to be published by the as- 
sociation for the aid and convenience of 
its members and others. 
2) Committee on publicity and education 

Purpose:—To prepare news stories 
and special articles upon the service and 
activities of Washington libraries based 
upon the census already published, upon 
the findings of the Informational Re- 
sources committee, and other material 
furnished by various members of the as- 
sociation, and to provide for the release 
of such material thru the various Wash- 
ington newspapers. 
3) Acquaintance, committee 

Purpose:—To increase personal ac- 
quaintance among Washington librarians 
as a means of fostering closer codpera- 
tion, professional spirit and also to in- 
crease the membership of the District of 
Columbia library association. 
4) Committee on employment 

Purpose :—To keep in touch with all 
library opportunities in Washington, to 
receive applications for library positions, 
and to refer such applicants to persons 
in need of their services. 
5) Committee on professional problems 
_ Purpose :—To study all matters relat- 
ing to the professional status of libra- 
tians and the library profession in Wash- 
ington; to follow the progress of re- 
classification le gislation, and, in co- 
operation with the Publicity committee, 
to work for more widespread public re- 
cognition of the importance and value of 
professional library service. 
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6) Committee on library training 

Purpose :—To study the present facili- 
ties for library training in Washington; 
to codperate with national movements 
for the promotion of library training, 
and to make report from time to time 
upon methods for the improvement of 
library training in Washington and else- 
where. 

7) Committee on entertainment 

Purpose:—To develop programs for 
meetings; to obtain able and forceful 
speakers, to plan the details of meetings, 
and to make every effort to insure in- 
teresting and helpful gatherings. 

While refreshments were being served 
copies of this program were passed about 
among those present at the meeting and 
additional suggestions discussed. It was 
felt that a real beginning had been made 
toward better library service in Washing- 
ton and that a very profitable evening 
for the association had been spent. 


Ohio— At a recent meeting of the Li- 
brary club of Akron, dinner was served 
to 43 members. After the dinner, book 
talks were given by various members. 
Miss Tobin discussed recent juvenile 
books; Miss Henry, recent books of 
travel; Miss Grant, biographies, and 
Miss Herndon, new fiction. 

The officers of the club for 1922 are: 
President, Fanny M. Slabaugh, Pub- 
lic library ; vice-president, Mrs Hoover, 
Law library; secretary-treasurer, Hes- 
per Buckingham, Goodyear Co. 

Coming meetings 

District library meetings will be held 
in Ohio during the month of May as fol- 
lows: Athens, Ohio university library, 
Charles G. Matthews, librarian, May 2; 
Greenville Carnegie library, Miss Minnie 
J. Routzong, librarian, May 5; New 
Philadelphia public library, Miss Helen 
Hoover, librarian, May 9;Delawarepub- - 
lic library, Miss Della Weiser, acting li- 
brarian, May 12; Toledo public library, 
Carl Vitz librarian, May 16; Cleveland, 
W. R. U. library school, Miss Thirza E. 
Grant, acting director, May 19. 

Subjects to be discussed will include: 
Book-buying; Periodicals for the small 
library; Published library helps; Recent 
books of interest; What can be done to 
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better library support; County and rural 
library work; Binding, mending and dis- 
carding; Advertising the library, and 
other topics that may be requested either 
before or at the meeting. 

A ringing appeal from E. I. Antrim, 
president of the Ohio state library as- 
sociation, is sent out to the members 
urging them to extend the interest in the 
Association and its work. Referring to 
the appointment of Mr Hirshberg as state 
librarian, and his plans for extension of 
library service, the appeal closes with: 

“Ohio again has library leadership. 
It’s up to us all now to fall in line and 
advance!” 

The date of the annual meeting of 
the Illinois library association has 
been changed to October 19-21. The 
meeting will be held at the Chicago 
Beach hotel. 


The Keystone state library association 
will hold its annual meeting at the Penn- 
Alto hotel, Altoona, Pa., October 24-27. 


The 1922 meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest library association will be 
held at Olympia, the capital of Wash- 
ington, August 30-September 1. Visi- 
tors to the Pacific Northwest will be 
particularly welcome. 





Mayor Andrew J. Peters, in deliver- 
ing his valedictory as chief executive 
of the city of Boston, reviewed the de- 
velopment of municipal affairs during 
his administration. In speaking of the 
Public library, he said: 

The conduct of this institution has 
been such as to increase the public 
service and to encourage popular de- 
mand upon such service. There has 
been a marked increase in all branches 
of the work, particularly in the refer- 
ence work. The library’s equipment of 
reference books has been renewed and 
kept up-to-date. Technical and fine 
arts books and books for aid in school 
work have been carefully chosen and 
added. The information department 
has justified itself and its extent has 
steadily increased. The development 


of the use of the lecture hall has grown 
to tax the capacity of the quarters. 
Extensive and needed repairs for the 
various branches have been made. 


Boys’ Books 


Check the books you have read. Com- 
pare notes with other boys. Use the lists 
when you buy books or borrow them at 
the Library. 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer Twain 
“Boys’ life of Mark Twain,” by Paine, tells 
of many of the haunts of Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn. 


Alaska man’s luck Rutzebeck 
He beats his way nerth and we follow him 
through logging and mining camps and 
— until he finally proves up his home- 
stead. 


A 


home in the water Corson 
Simple directions for learning to swim; 
easy strokes as well as hard ones. Suggests 
some fine water stunts. 


Barnaby Lee Bennett 


Barnaby escapes from pirates and has stir- 
ring adventures among the Dutch of New 
Amsterdam. 


i 


Black arrow oo 


A story of an outlaw band in England, 
the authecr of “Treasure Island.” 


Black buccaneer Meader 
Thrilling story of the capture and escape of 
Jeremy Swan from a band of pirates. 

Boy emigrants Brooks 
In a_prairie schooner across the country, 
from East to West in the golden days of 749. 

Boys’ book of mounted police Crump 


Men who know no_ fear, Texas Rangers, 
Royal North West Mounted Police, etc. 


Boys’ book of sports Rice 
“Bix Six’? Mathewson, Francis  Otuimet, 
“Chick” Evans and others tell the fine points 
of the game. 


Boys’ home book of science and construction 
Morgan 
An up-to-date kook with plans and descrip- 
tions of many modern inventions—gyroscope, 
phonograph, etc. 
Boys’ King Arthur Malory 


A story that neyer grcws old, all about King 
Arthur and his knights of the Round Table, 
their tournaments and quests. 


Boys’ life of Abraham Lincoln Nicolay 
He had few books but knew them well. 
They were his friends. 

The boys’ life of Edison Meadowcroft 


The new edition tells how the services of the 
great wizard were given his country during 
the world war. 


Boys’ life of Theodore Roosevelt Hagedorn 
Told by one who knew him well. 
Camping and woodcraft Kephart 


Secrets of woodcraft by cne who knows. 
One of the best books on the subject. 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s court 
Twain 
A funny story of a Yankee’s visit to the 
scenes of King Arthur’s Round Table. 
Cruise of the Cachelot Bullen 


A fascinating account of the dangers and 
excitement of whale fishing. 
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The frozen barrier Browne 
Two college boys meet many dangers while 
exploring the coast of the Behring sea 
with a scientific expedition. 

High adventure Hall 
Air fighting in France, told by a member 
of the famous Lafayette Escadrille. 

High Benton Heyliger 
How a boy wanted to quit school, but stuck 
it out and made good. 


Jungle book Kipling 
Short stories about Mowgli, the boy who 
ran with the wolf pack, Rikki-tikki-tavi, the 
mongoose who saved a boy’s life and Toomai, 
the boy who saw the elephants dance. 

The mark of the knife Ernst 
A good foot-ball story with a mystery to be 
solved. 

Men of iron Pyle 
How Myles Falworth is trained for Knight- 
hood. 

Merry adventures of Robin Hood Pyle 
Robin Hood was the leader of the outlaw 
band that roamed Sherwood forest. 

The talisman Scott 
Richard the lion-hearted, meets his equally 
brave and courteous enemy, Saladin, leader 
of the Saracens. 

The three musketeers Dumas 
“All for one—one for all’’ was the slogan of 
those daring soldiers. The book is even 
better than the great movie of the same 
name. 

Twenty thousand leagues under the sea Verne 
When this exciting story was written people 
laughed at the idea of travel under the water. 

The voyages of Captain Scott Turley 
Search for the South Pole. Shows the hero- 
ism of the men who gave their lives to 
accomplish it. 

Young trailers Altsheler 
Story of Henry Ware and pioneer days in 
Kentucky. 

Somewhere in the world—and not very far 
off—there are stories and articles that will 
mean to you all the difference between Suc- 
cess and Failure. Bill Jones read a story— 
and made the punt that won a close game. 
Jim Page read a book on South American 
travel—and became the head of one of the 
biggest exporting houses in the country. Jack 
London sat down to read what some one had 
said about a picture of oyster pirates—and 
became one of the best known writers of the 
day. Robert E. Peary explored a basement 
bookshop—and found the North Pole. It’s a 
great record so far. What are you going to 
add? The answer lies in what you read.— 
William Heyliger. 

Issued by 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
1922 
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Interesting Things in Print 
The Public library of Trenton, N. J., 
has issued a list of books about the Bible, 
together with a list of Bibles, general 
and religious encyclopedias and diction- 
aries. 


The H. W. Wilson Company is pre- 
paring to issue a series of books on “the 
modern executive’s library,” relating to 
the field of business and industrial ad- 
ministration. The plan is similar to that 
followed in the Handbook series that is 
so well known in educational circles. 


The New York State library school 
News Leiter, Vol. 1, No. 3, is very 
largely devoted as a memorial to the 
late lamented Mrs Salome Cutler Fair- 
child. The main idea is to establish 
a Salome Cutler Fairchild memorial 
endowment fund. 


The Chicago public library has is- 
sued a list of books of 1916-1920, non- 
fiction, cumulated from its book bul- 
letins. An index by author, subject 
and title is a valuable part of the list 
which forms a volume of 454 pages. 


The Bulletin of the Brooklyn public 
library for April opens with a sketch of 
the life activities of Edward Everett 
Hale, followed by a bibliography includ- 
ing his works, selections from his writ- 
ings, adaptations and writings about him. 


The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion has published a bulletin, “The music 
department of the library,” prepared by 
the Music Teachers National association. 
The bulletin is very interestingly re- 
viewed by the distinguished musical 
critic, H. E. Krehbiel, in the New York 
Tribune of March 19. 


A publication to be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents at Wash- 
ington is the Radio Service Bulletin 
(monthly). At a recent district library 


meeting in Indiana, a number of libra- 
rians testified to its helpfulness in the 
present rage for information concerning 
radio antics. 

The War history department of the 
California historical survey commis- 
sion has issued a pamphlet of nearly 
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100 pages on “California in the war.” 
War addresses, proclamations and pa- 
triotic messages of Gov William D. 
Stephens make up the book and furnish 
a very clear picture of the spirit of the 
times. 


An Elementary School Library List, 
1921-1922, has been compiled by Miss 
Harriet A. Wood, supervisor of school 
libraries for the state of Minnesota. The 
list is intended for school districts and 
therefore includes more than its title 
would indicate. The classified list is pre- 
faced by some 20 pages of instructions 
as to the use and care of books, with sug- 
gested lists of outstanding books that de- 
serve early consideration. 

The volume is an extension and re- 
vision of the Wilson list, issued in 1918. 


A revised edition of the Gold Star List 
has been issued by the Public library of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and the library is very 
pleased with the cordial approval of the 
list by other libraries. The Public li- 
brary of Buffalo has ordered 2000 copies. 
The original list was largely the work of 
Wharton Miller, formerly assistant to the 
librarian, but the present revision has 
been made by a committee of members 
of the staff, including Miss Mary H. Wil- 
son of the reference department and Mrs 
C. M. Sweeney of the adult circulation 
department. 


The volume of proceedings of the 
twelfth annual conference of the Pacific 
Northwest library association, held in 
Spokane, Washington, September, 1921 
has been issued. 

The material makes a pamphlet of 64 
pages, copies of which may be secured 
from the treasurer of the association, 
Miss Elena A. Clancey, Public library 
Tacoma, Wash., at a cost of 75c. Back 
numbers of the Proceedings may be ob- 
tained for 25c. An important part of 
the proceedings is the list of the mem- 
bership of January 1, 1922. 

The Library School of the University 
of Wisconsin has issued a catalog, 1922- 
1923, which is full of definite information 
concerning the school, the faculty, lec- 
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tures, requirements for admission, 
course of instruction, news of the grad- 
uates, courses of study, etc., etc. A val- 
uable outline is that given of the joint 
course with the College of Letters and 
Science in the university. Specimen ques- 
tions for entrance examinations will give 
prospective students some notion of the 
requirements for entering the work in 
Wisconsin. 

In addition to its valuable contents, the 
catalog is a piece of fine typographical 
work. 


Facts concerning the $200,000,000 
which the people of Illinois paid in 
general property tax in 1921 have been 
issued in a pamphlet, Illinois taxes in 
1921, by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of Illinois. 

The bulletin states that more than 
one-half of the money appropriated 
was for highways and waterways and 
one-sixth was for educational pur- 
poses, and of this more than one-half 
was returned to local communities thru 
the school distributive fund. A strong 
presentation is made, calculated to 
show that an assumption that in- 
creased . appropriations for education 
are alone responsible for an increase in 
the state tax rate, is incorrect and mis- 
leading. 

The March number of Better Times, 
New York’s welfare magazine, has a 
very illuminating article on the rela- 
tion of the newspapers to philanthropy. 

To read an authentic account of the 
definite help which various newspapers 
of New York City bring to welfare 
organizations there, either by their 
presentation of conditions, their appeals, 
or their news stories which are most ef- 
fective, is to be moved to forgive the pub- 
lic press the inattention to one’s own ap- 
peals which sometimes seem more im- 
portant than those the newspapers em- 
phasize. 


Better Times is devoted to social prog- 
ress in New York City and _ covers 
every phase of welfare work as it is 
carried on in that great city. 























Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

Dr Jesse H. White, head of the de- 
partment of Psychology of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, began on April 4, a 
course of 10 lectures in Child psychology. 
As part of the course in Publicity, lec- 
tures have been given recently by Dr 
L. L. Thurstone, head of the department 
of Psychology, and Dr E. K. Strong, 
head of the department of Vocational ed- 
ucation of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. On April 24 and 25, the stu- 
dents are to have the privilege of hear- 
ing three lectures by Miss Corinne Ba- 
con. Miss Zana Miller of the Library 
Bureau, Chicago, is planning to visit the 
Carnegie Library school on April 19, and 
will speak to the students on library sup- 
plies. 

The annual library trip will be taken 
the first week in May. Twenty-eight 
stydents will visit libraries in New York 
City and vicinity. 

Myra S. Grosh, certificate °17, has ac- 
cepted the position of children’s librarian 
in the Public library, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Ruth Van Kirk, certificate ’°18, has been 
appointed first assistant in the department 
of Work with schools, Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 

Frieda Voltz, diploma ’21, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian, Carnegie free 
library of Allegheny, Pittsburgh. 

Nina C. BroTHERTON. 
University of Illinois 

Mrs Adam Strohm (Cecilia McCon- 
nel, 98-99) accompanied Mr Strohm 
on his recent visit to the library school. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony 
of presentation, March 30, Mrs A. P. 
Carman (Maude W. Straight, Armour, 
96) entertained the officers of the Li- 
brary School association, the speakers on 
the program, and several personal friends 
of Miss Sharp, at a buffet supper. 

The spring meeting of the Library club 
was appointed for the evening of March 
30, the guests of honor being Mr and 
Mrs Strohm and Miss Elizabeth Knapp. 
All the friends and professional associ- 
ates of Miss Sharp, who had been called 
to the university by the presentation of 
the Sharp memorial, were invited to re- 
main for the meeting and nearly all were 
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present. The speaker of the evening was 
Professor E. B. Greene of the depart- 
ment of history, who described the li- 
brary of Harvard college, dwelling par- 
ticularly upon the advantages offered for 
research by the new Widener library. 
The junior class contributed a “Mother 
Goose” stunt in honor of Miss Knapp’s 
presence, and the seniors showed in pan- 
tomime the most striking feature of their 
recent experience in field work. 

The library school has had the pleasure 
of listening to lectures from several vis- 
iting lecturers; among them have been 
three lectures by Carl H. Milam, secre- 
tary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, who visited the University on 
March 8 and 9. Mr Milam spoke on The 
place of the library in the adult educa- 
tion movement, The library’s relation 
to the public outside of the library and 
The professional spirit. 

In connection with the presentation of 
the Sharp memorial tablet to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Miss Mary Torrance, 
librarian of the Public library, Muncie, 
Indiana, and Mr Adam Strohm, librarian 
of the Detroit public library, were at the 
University of Illinois. The school had 
the pleasure of hearing addresses from 
both of these well-known library work- 
ers, in addition to their addresses given 
at the public ceremony. On Thursday 
morning, March 30, Miss Torrance spoke 
to the students, faculty and staff on 
Problems connected with a public li- 
brary, basing her talk on the work of 
her own library in Muncie. On Friday 
morning, Mr Strohm gave an illustrated 
talk on the Detroit public library. 

The last week in March was naturally 
devoted largely to activities in connection 
with the presentation of the Sharp mem- 
orial. Besides those already mentioned 
other former students visited the univer- 
sity on that occasion; among them were 
Elizabeth Wales, Armour 94; Mary J. 
Booth, 04; Margaret Gramesly, 04; and 
Esther Bergen, ’20. The school was also 
honored by the presence of Dr C. W. 
Andrews of the John Crerar library, Chi- 
cago, and John P. McWilliams of 
Dwight, Illinois, an intimate personal 





friend of Miss Sharp’s. Many regrets 
were received from former students and 
personal friends who were unable to be 
present. An account of the program will 
appear in another place in this issue of 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

For a period of three weeks, begin- 
ning March 22 and closing April 12, Miss 
Elizabeth Knapp, chief of Children’s de- 
partment of the Detroit public library, 
conducted a course in children’s work at 
the school. Miss Knapp met the senior 
class every day but Saturdays, 15 lec- 
tures in all, and the juniors twice a week. 
It was a great pleasure to have Miss 
Knapp with us during the ceremonies of 
the presentation of the Sharp memorial 
tablet. 

On April 17, the students, accompanied 
by two members of the faculty, began the 
biennial visit to the libraries of Decatur, 
Springfield and St. Louis. The usual 
courtesies were extended in all of the 
towns visited. The party numbered 31 
and was in charge of Mr Cleavinger 
and Miss Bond. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant-director. 


Los Angeles public library 

The county library course was com- 
pleted in March. The lectures were 
given in the new quarters of the Los 
Angeles County free library. Miss 
Vogelson began the course with a dis- 
cussion of the California law and the 
opportunities this work offers to those 
who have the pioneer spirit. Later 
lectures dealt with the catalogs and 
other county library records, the 
branch system and work with teach- 
ers, schools and county institutions. 
The course was practical, and instead 
of merely acquiring samples for their 
collections, the students filled out the 
necessary cards for the different 
records. 

A brief visit from Miss Gertrude 
Andrus of Seattle was a rare treat. 


Her description of her work in the 
children’s book-shop in a department 
store was an inspiration to children’s 
librarians and to those who hope to be 
children’s librarians or executives in 
any library. 
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Dorothy Dobbings, ’18, was married 
February 28 to Major John Murdoch Pratt, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army. 

Marion Rownd, ’20, was married February 
28 to Oscar Palmer. 

Helen Estelle Rice, ’21, was married 
March 27 to Arthur Milton Butcher. Their 
home will be in Stavely, Alberta, Canada, 


Marion Horton. 
New York public library 


The seniors taking the course in Spe- 
cial Library methods have been studying 
the content of various special libraries 
in New York City, the object being the 
collection of data for the New York Spe- 
cial Libraries association, and the assign- 
ments being made by Miss Rebecca Ran- 
kin, president of the association. This 
work serves the double purpose of famil- 
iarizing the students with much material 
in the field of their study and of assisting 
in a definite and useful project on the 
part of the Special Libraries association. 
As bearing upon it, there have also been 
visits to special libraries, lectures on’ spe- 
cial library methods, and in a parallel 
course, lectures on the literature of eco- 
nomics. These lectures have included one 
on the value of digesting by Mr Prentice 
Winchell, editor of the Industrial Digest; 
one on the selection and acquisition of 
material in business libraries by Miss EI- 
sie Baechtold, librarian of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank; one on city, foreign and 
trade directories by Miss Linda Morley, 
in charge of the Business branch of the 
Newark free public library ; one on finan- 
cial periodicals, house organs, and the 
publications of national trade fassocia- 
tions, by Miss Marguerite Burnett, li- 
brarian of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
New York City; and one on the publica- 
tions of statistical organizations and busi- 
ness information services by Mr Ernest 
Bradford, business research expert and 
vice-president of the American Statistical 
association. 

Miss Power’s series of 10 lectures on 
children’s literature, given to the juniors, 
has just been completed. Throughout 
April and May there is to be the usual 
exchange of lectures with Pratt Institute 
school of library science, whereby the 
Pratt Institute students come to the New 




















York public library for a series of lec- 
tures on library buildings, and students 
of the library school of the New York 
public library go to Pratt Institute for 
Mr Steven’s lectures on the history of li- 
braries. 

Miss Zana Miller, librarian of the Li- 
brary Bureau, is to speak to the students 
on Monday, April 24, at which time she 
will display an exhibit of Library Bu- 
reau supplies. The usual institute, 
planned for the library workers of West- 
chester and Rockland counties and west- 
ern Long Island, is to be held at the 
school on Friday, May 12. 

Entrance examinations for the school 
year 1922-23 will be held on Saturday, 
June 10. 

Ernest J. REECE, 
Principal. 


Pratt institute 


The spring vacation was spent in a 
tour of New England libraries. Starting 
Friday, March 24, we visited the libra- 
ries at Yale, the Hartford public library, 
the Connecticut state library, the library 
of Trinity college, the library of Mt. 
Holyoke, the Forbes library and that of 
Smith College at Northampton, the 
Springfield and Worcester public libra- 
ries, the Boston public library, the Massa- 
chusetts state library, the State library 
commission, the Boston Athenaeum, the 
public libraries of Quincy and Brookline 
and the Widener library of Harvard Uni- 
versity. On the return trip, we saw the 
State library and the public library in 
Providence, two wonderful collections of 
tare books, the John Carter Brown 
and Annmary Brown libraries, the 
John Hay library and the charm- 


ng little Providence Athenaeum. In 


addition to libraries, we were person- 
ally conducted over the Morgan Me- 
morial museum at Hartford, the Art mu- 
seum at Springfield, and the author of 
the Guide of the Boston public library 
spent an hour with the class interpret- 
ing the Abbey, Puvis de Chavannes and 
Sargent mural decorations. The social 
calendar included several delightful teas 
and we were entertained at luncheon in 
Hartford by Miss Florence Robertson, 
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class of 1920, and by Mr Temple, class 
of 1916, librarian at the Quincy public 
library. Through the courtesy of the 
State library at Providence, we were also 
taken for an automobile ride. Profes- 
sionally and culturally, the New England 
trip is one of the richest and most in- 
teresting that we take, and the class en- 
joyed the experience to the full. 
JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
Riverside, California 

The summer session of the Library 
Service school will begin on June 26 and 
continue for six weeks. The following 
program, with teachers and subjects, is 
laid out: 

Theresa Hitchler, Cataloging and 
classification; Edna Whiteman, Chil- 
dren’s literature and story-telling; Ar- 
tena Chapin, Book selection and library 
administration; Lillian L. Dickson, Ref- 
erence and documents; Alice M. Butter- 
field, The high school library, and _ li- 
brary law; Mabel F. Faulkner, Binding, 
repair and library handicraft; periodicals 
and serials. 

The tuition for the term will be $30 
and an additional fee of $2 will be 
charged for material. Information will 
be sent on request to students who ex- 
pect to attend and all students are asked 
to be on hand promptly. 

Simmons college 

The third term opened on March 27, 
with all the students and faculty back 
refreshed after the spring vacation. 

The visit of the New York State li- 
brary school on April 6 gave the Sim- 
mons girls a chance to show them the 
main features of our library and school, 
and the two groups had an opportunity 
to get acquainted. 

Dr Wyer addressed the school April 
7 on “How to be happy, tho graduated.” 

Miss Wilcox of the Washington Irv- 
ing high school of New York who 
chanced to visit us on April 10, was 
persuaded to tell the class in high school 
libraries of her high school library. 

Miss Marian Price, just returned from 
two years with the Friends’ Mission of 
reconstruction work in Austria, will 
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speak to the graduating class on April 
17. 

Miss Rebecca Rankin, librarian of the 
Municipal reference library of New 
York, will speak to the class in Special 
libraries on April 21. 

Miss Amy Schwamb, cataloger in the 
Simmons College library, expects to 
spend the summer abroad. 

JuNE RicHARDSON DONNELLY, 
Director. 


University of Washington 

The Spring quarter opened with a reg- 
istration of 18, two less than in the two 
previous quarters. 

Ralph L. Power, of the College of bus- 
iness administration, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, opened the 
course of special lectures with two lec- 
tures, one on March 28, “Libraries and 
museums in the British Isles,” the other 
on March 29, “Business administration 
libraries,” to which members of the staffs 
of the Seattle public library and of the 
University library were invited. 

The following lecturers are scheduled 
for the balance of the course: 

Mabel Ashley, librarian, Public library, 
Everett; John Ridington, librarian, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver ; 
Herbert Killam, secretary, British Col- 
umbia library commission, Victoria; 
Sarah V. Lewis, head of circulation, Pub- 
lic library, Seattle; John B. Kaiser, li- 
brarian, Public library, Tacoma; Ralph 
Munn, head, reference department, Pub- 
lic library, Seattle; Nell Unger, librarian, 
Lincoln high-school, Seattle; J. T. Jen- 
nings, librarian, Public library, Seattle; 
Mary Baker, librarian, University branch 
library, Seattle. 

Alumnae notes 

Roberta Meredith, ’17, is head of circula- 
tion, Fresno City branch library, Fresno, 
California. 

Jessie Eastman, °16, is librarian of the 
Georgetown branch’ of the Seattle public 
library. : a 

Dorothy Grout, ’17, is children’s librarian 
in the Lothrop branch of the Detroit public 
library. 

Esther Hammond, ’17, was recently mar- 
ried to Victor J. Moore of Seattle. ’ 

Elma Hawkins, ’20, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Seattle public library. 

Doris Hoit, ’18, has been appointed first 
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assistant in the Carnegie west branch of the 
Cleveland public library. 

Leonora Martin, ’20, is assistant librarian 
in Branch E of the Minneapolis public 
library. 

Corinne Ruttle, ’17, has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the Sacramento public 
library. 

E. Fay Woolsey, ’21, has been promoted 
to the librarianship of the Jackson county 
library, Medford, Ore. 


W. E. Henry, 
Director, 


Western Reserve university 

The appointment of Mr Hirshberg to 
the state librarianship has given renewed 
interest to the working out of a plan, 
discontinued for some years, of coépera- 
tive work between this school and smaller 
Ohio libraries, whereby each student 
spends two weeks during the last months 
of the year in cataloging or organizing 
work in such libraries. While just the 
arrangement desired cannot be worked 
out this year, it has proved possible to 
plan for field work May 22-June 3. 

Visiting lecturers during the last month 
have included Miss May Massee whe 
spoke on The Booklist; Miss Mary R. 
Cochran of the Cleveland public library 
and Professor Charles C. Arbuthnot of 
Adelbert college who spoke on the litere- 
tures of sociology and economics; Mi: 
Annie P. Dingman, formerly a field sec 
retary for foreign-born women with the 
Y. W. C. A., now a member of the Cleve- 
land library staff, who discussed the In- 
ternational institute and Americanization 
work. Miss Zana Miller of the Library 
Bureau visited the school during her 
eastern library school trip, speaking on 
April 18 on Library supplies and on The 
work of a library organizer. During the 
same week Mrs Thorne-Thomsen re- 
turned for her second period of super- 
vised story-telling with the members of 
the course in children’s work. The mem- 
bers of the two classes joined to hear her 
discussion of poetry and Norse stories. 

TH1rza E, Grant, 
Acting Directrr. 
Training Classes 


Two courses of training in library 
methods will be offered by the Univer- 
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ity of Tennessee at its summer school, 
June 12-August 30. The first course 
will cover technical processes and the 
second will deal with books particu- 
larly. 

The fourth annual term of the Train- 
ing course of the Indianapolis public li- 
brary has just ended. Thirteen members 
of the class completed the course and will 
be assigned to permanent positions on 
the staff. The course consists of six 
months’ work, half devoted to class in- 
struction and half to practice work in 
the library. 

A course in the use of books and li- 
braries will be introduced in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota next fall. It will be 
open to freshmen and sophomores and 
will carry two credits for a quarter. Two 
sections will be conducted by Ina Ten 
Eyck Firkins, reference librarian and 
Frank K. Walter, librarian. This is the 
first item of the library training plans 
recommended by the Minnesota library 
association last fall, to be accomplished. 


A course in library instruction will be 
given at McGill university, June 1-30. 
The course is intended to give a general 
introduction to library routine and to af- 
ford practice in elementary cataloging 
and classification, in the 150 hours de- 
voted to lectures and practical work. 


A summer school for New Hampshire 
workers, conducted jointly by the New 
Hampshire Public library commission 
and the New Hampshire College 1li- 
brary, will be held at the College li- 
brary, Durham, N. H., July 24 to August 
5. For full information, address Willard 
P. Lewis, librarian, or Miss Grace E. 
Kingsland, secretary of the Commis- 
sion, Durham, N. H. 








Wayfarers in Arcady by Charles Vince, 
(Putnam) is one of the worth-while con- 
tributions to the new volumes of poetry. 
His wide experience as a writer for Lon- 
don periodicals previous to the outbreak 
of the war, his work on the battle field, 
and later as military intelligence director, 
has supplied Mr Vince with experience 
and atmosphere which he has used most 
interestingly in this late book. 
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Boys’ Week 


As a result of the splendid pioneer 
work done in New York City by the Ro- 
tary club in 1920, 11 cities under the 
leadership of their Rotary clubs, put on a 
BOYS’ WEEK in 1921, and 50 Amer- 
ican cities will put on similar campaigns 
this year. 


In Chicago 
The program in Chicago this year is a 
typical one. The Boys’ WEEK will 


open on Friday, May 19 with a great 
parade of 50,000 boys. Each unit will 
represent some phase of boys’ activities 
outside of school. The following day will 
be devoted to athletic stunts in all the 
public parks and “Dad” is invited to pal 
with his boy that day. Sunday will be 
BOYS’ DAY IN CHURCH. Then follows 
BOYS’ DAY IN SCHOOL, HEALTH DAY, IN- 
DUSTRY and THRIFT DAY and BOYS’ DAY 
TO ENTERTAIN. 

The Chicago public library is arrang- 
ing for general participation in Boys’ 
Week by means of exhibits of books in 
all branches and in the central library, by 
the compilation and distribution of 
printed lists and in general by emphasiz- 
ing the interests of boys in library serv- 
ice. The Board of Directors has ap- 
propriated $200 for use in these prepara- 
tions. 

An auto-poster was distributed by the 
Rotary club of Chicago and it is expected 
that every one who drives a car will 
have one on his windshield or elsewhere 
that it may be seen and call attention to 
the fact that this is Chicago Boy’s Week. 
In large letters he urges: 


[_] Give Every Boy His Chance CJ 


The picture of the youngster that dec- 
orates next page is on the left side and 
the date of the celebration is on the other. 

* *¢\* & 


Last year, Miss Jessie G. Van Cleave, 
children’s librarian of the Rosenberg li- 
brary, Galveston, sent out a letter to the 
Rotary club of Galveston which brought 
a ready and valuable response and re- 
sulted in a continued interest in the chil- 
dren’s department of the library. Miss 
Van Cleave’s letter was as follows: 
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BY Courtesy of Rotary Clubs of Chicago 


To the Rotarians of Galveston: 

It was your own Crawford C. McCul- 
lough, president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, who said: 

“Tomorrow’s citizens is our deepest con- 
cern.” 

Rosenberg library is in contact with a 
large number of the future citizens of Gal- 
veston, and in addition to its main function, 
can be a mighty co-operator with Rotary 
in the mental and moral development 
of our boys and girls. 

An early formed habit of reading under 
skilled supervision is of two-fold value to a 
boy. He adds to his fund of Knowledge and 
makes the acquaintance of writers whose 
productions will be a source of inspiration 
and happiness to him thruout his life. It 
is one of the best occupations for the boy’s 
leisure time,—which is always his most 
dangerous time. 

The average boy possesses a few books, 
but as a rule they are not of his own selec- 
tion. Generally they represent gifts from 
older people, and the giver has not always 
made a wise selection. Every boy should 
own helpful books and one phase of our 
work is to encourage boys to acquire a shelf 
of books and to assist him in their selec- 
tion. 

We hope to arouse in the boys an active 
interest in their libraries—to stimulate their 
love of good books to the point of purchas- 
ing a desired one themselves. And we do 


this because we believe that good books 
are good companions; that through reading 
the store houses of the world are opened; 
and that the habit of well balanced reading 
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will do much to make a boy a true and 
understanding citizen. 

In order that grown-ups may learn some- 
thing of the fundamentals in the selection of 
books for boys and girls, this library has 
planned an exhibit which is to commence 
November Ist and continue throughout the 
month. 

That the needs of youth at various ages 
may be properly shown the exhibit will be 
divided into sections by age or interest, 

We want to call your attention particu. 
larly to the week of Nov. 7th to 12th in- 
clusive, and more particularly to the eve- 
ning of Nov. 10th at 7:30 p. m., which is a 
boys’ meeting arranged as part of the Boy 
Scouts program. : 

We invite you personally to come and 
view it, and to bring your friends, and give 
it all the publicity possible. It will be of 
interest to you and should be an introduc- 
tion to our work which will lead to our 
greater codperation in Boys’ Work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jessie G. VAN CLEAVE, 
Children’s librarian, 


The idea may be used by othe 
libraries. 





“Read To,” by Father 


A fortunate lad who has a book loving 
father, is read to for an hour every eve- 
ning and in truth it is the happiest hour 
of the twenty-four to both boy and man. 
They have enjoyed many a book of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Jungle tales type, 
but the father will soon crave something 
that is not rereading, something fresh, as 
new to him as to the boy. Will the l- 
brarian have a shelf ready for him called 
“Books for Father and Son”? Are there 
many good books for such a shelf? 

One suggestion for it is First dows, 
Kentucky! by Ralph D. Paine. It is a 
football story that will hold any lover of 
the game, but best of all selects virgin 
territory for a story of sport. Only the 
past two years have the sporting editors 
mentioned Center College, Kentucky, and 
then to describe its victories on eastern 
and western coast gridirons. 

Mr Paine has taken actual incidents 
and even names from real life and woven 
them into a yarn that has a wholesome, 
moral teaching, yet has so much action 
that it carries the preaching. 

Fortunate indeed are father and son 
who share a love of football and who can 
read together such a story of the game as 
this. 
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Department of School Libraries 





General Information Bureau—School 
Library 

“I want a book which will tell me 

- to make a moving picture appara- 


” 


“My, teacher told me to get ‘Spear of 
Cana’” (Lance of Kanana). 


beTE f el Cyt 


The confusion is distracting. 





“T want a book on ‘Trail of Grand 
Old Lee’”’—(Trail of Grant and Lee). 

“We are reading Mark Twain and I 
want ‘The Prince in the popper.’’ 

At last the bell rings, and after a few 
minutes of orderly hurrying, the build- 
ing settles down to the semi-quiet of 
the school hours. The library fills with 
pupils intent upon the day’s work. 

During the next few periods, I am 
busy answering requests for material 
on air-currents; costume for a page; 
Life of St. Augustine; city manager 
plan; character of white pine; vocation 
of engineering; story of the opera 


Aida; picture of a dachshund; origin 
of the expression, “not worth a con- 
tinental.” 


Between requests, the telescope of 
books which is sent from the Main li- 
brary claims my attention. There are 
new books to take care of, books sent 
out on loan to be prepared for the 
teachers’ use, and magazines to be re- 
corded. 





They line up for books. 


The fourth period brings a-class for 
“Instruction in the use of the library.” 
This lesson is on the use of the dic- 


tionary, encyclopedia, and other refer- 
ence books. 

At various times during the day, the 
teachers have been dropping in to pre- 
pare work for their classes, to leave 
orders for books, to arrange for the use 
of a set of supplementary books, and to 
plan for the library end of some pro- 
ject about to be taken up. 

At odd times, I have arranged a new 
exhibit of Lincoln and Washington; 
made a reserve shelf of books for an 
astronomy club, put up notices on the 
bulletin board, checked up sets re- 
turned from the classrooms and looke¢ 
up material for a debate. 

As the boys and girls return thei1 
books and ask for aid in selecting new 
ones, I experience the reward of library 
work. What joy it is to have some boy 
return “The Wind in the Willows,’ 





i? Tt “es / 


Lecturing on Use of the library. 


saying—“That was a great book, I 
liked the part where the animals 
poured into Toad hall, the mole lead- 
ing with his terrible battle cry, ‘A 
Mole, A Mole.’ Have you another like 
it?” 

Another boy returns Kim—saying 
“This is the best book I ever read.” A 
girl brings back “Desert and Wilder- 
ness” —with a review she has written 
which shows her enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of the book. The review is so 
well done that I show it to the faculty 
member of the school paper and it ap- 
pears in the next number. 

The last period is over, the after 
school rush has quieted down, and a 
few minutes are left to plan for the 
next day’s work.—A School Librarian in 
School Topics, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Reports of Meetings 

The New England School-Library 
association, at the invitation of the 
Library division of the State board of 
education of Rhode Island held a well 
attended meeting at the Rhode Island 
college of education in Providence, 
March 18. A welcome was given by 
Dr Walter E. Ranger, Commission of 
education of Rhode Island. 

Miss Adeline Zachert, director of 
school libraries for Pennsylvania, spoke 
on “Education thru the school library 
and public library.” Many authorities 
were quoted to show that the library 
has taken its place as a vital factor in 
modern education. After summarizing 
the C. C. Certain standard, Miss Zac- 
hert dealt in more detail with its last 
requirement, that of state supervisor. 
She explained the duties of a school 
library director and showed the wide 
field of opportunity for correlation of 
the library with other school activities 
thru codperation with the heads of all 
departments in state education. She 
emphasized the vast chance, which be- 
longs to every school librarian, for the 
encouragement of reading. Also, the duty 
to coOperate with the Public library, 
to the end that the citizen may be 
trained to take advantage of the re- 
sources to which he is entitled. Miss 
Zachert closed by saying, “The educa- 
tion of educated people has depended 
on the books read aside from school 
life. However, the school training is a 
necessary basis for the continuation of 
the proper kind of reading.” 

A discussion followed this talk, led 
by Isaac O. Winslow, superintendent 
of schools, Providence, R. I. 

At the afternoon session, Miss Cora 
A. Newton, State normal school, 
Bridgewater, Mass., spoke on “What a 
school library can do.” Miss Newton 
drew the attention to the parallelism 
in the stages of development of the 
public school and the public library in 
New England. She continued, “To- 
day, young people are reading. Youth 
needs to know how to read, to know 
good reading as a permanent source of 
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pleasure and education. — For _ this 
reason, there should be provision in 
the curriculum for definite, purposeful 
teaching for training for reading.” 

Miss Newton firmly believes that it 
is possible to have a library in every 
school of New England. The only ob- 
stacle is a matter of attitude. The fol- 
lowing means of securing libraries 
have been successful: Parents have 
given libraries as memorials, the school 
furnishing the room and equipment. 
Parent-Teachers’ associations have 
established libraries. Public libraries 
have organized school libraries as 
branches. Schools frequently have en- 
dowment funds which have been 
turned to this purpose and graduating 
classes, women’s clubs and_ other 
organizations have been instrumental 
in starting school libraries. It was 
urged that more special training 
courses in library schools for school li- 
brarians and opportunities for practice in 
school libraries for these students be es- 
tablished. 

“What some school libraries are do- 
ing” was graphically told by Miss 
Margaret E. Brewer, Attleboro high- 
school, Miss Stella Whittaker, Hope 
street high-school, Providence, R. I, 
Miss Gladys Bigelow, Newton Tech- 
nical high-school, and Miss Eleanor M. 
Barker, Rogers highschool, Newport, R. 
I. BE. KR. % 


* *K *K 


An important section of a Teacher 
Training conference of the State normal 
school of Pennsylvania held April 
10-12 at Lock Haven, was that of the 
representatives of the libraries in the 14 
State normal schools. Three conferences 
were held. 

At the first conference in charge of 
Rose Stewart of Slippery Rock, the gen- 
eral subject was: Our present course in 
library methods. Alice Cochran, libra- 


rian of the West Chester normal school 
in an excellent paper discussed printed 
helps for the teachers’ use. She showed 
samples of textbooks and other material 
and briefly characterized each. Mrs Cath- 
erine Brew of Indiana normal school fol- 
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lowed with an evaluation of printed helps 
for the students’ use. 

Helen Ganser of Millersville normal 
school had for her topic, “In which sem- 
ester should the course be given?’ While 
she admitted that some of the lessons 
might more profitably be given in the 
senior class, she nevertheless advocated 
giving the course to the juniors so that 
they might as soon as possible have the 
information which would help them to 
use the library. During the discussion 
which followed the consensus of opinion 
was, that such topics as book selection, 
school library management and methods 
of introducing children to the library, 
might well be repeated or enlarged upon 
in the senior class. 

The second conference was in charge 
of Harriet K. Avery, librarian of the 
Keystone State normal school. Miss EI- 
sie Whittaker, supervisor in Model 
school of the Millersville normal school, 
read a very interesting paper in which 
she outlined “The need and value of a 
children’s library room in the model 
school.” She described the children’s 
room in the Millersville model school and 
told of methods used in making that 
room a vital factor in the school organ- 
ization. Hubert Eicher, State director of 
school buildings sent copies of blueprints 
showing how an ordinary classroom may, 
with comparative ease and little cost, be 
transformed into an attractive children’s 
library. Details of furnishings and equip- 
ment, such as slant top tables, folding 
benches, etc., were included in the plans. 
It is the plan to send these blueprints to 
each of the State normal schools where 
they will be on display in the library, 
and where it is hoped that they may 
stimulate an interest in the establishment 
of such rooms. 

Anna Shutterly of the California nor- 
mal school told of her experiences in 
making her library known to every mem- 
ber of the faculty and student body, em- 
phasizing the fact that a normal school 
library must use advertising methods just 
as does any other progressive library. 

Gladys Hadley, librarian of the 


Bloomsburg normal school, in a happy, 
convincing manner, told of the methods 
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employed in that library of interesting 
children in books. This library has re- 
cently established a children’s department 
in a room equipped with suitable fur- 
niture and with a good working collec- 
tion of children’s books. Miss Hadley 
and her associate, Marjorie Wilson, have 
had training and experience in children’s 
library work, and between them have 
been able to accomplish very satisfactory 
results in their work with the children. 

Miss Etta O. Christiansen, represented 
the supervisors of rural education, in be- 
half of the children in rural schools, in a 
plea for more and better books, pictures, 
and museum material to be used in these 
schools. She told of the splendid results 
obtained through the traveling libraries 
now sent out from the normal school at 
Kutztown to the small rural schools used 
as practice centers for the students spe- 
cializing in rural education. Miss Chris- 
tiansen advocated that sufficient collec- 
tions be supplied by each of the normal 
schools in the state to their respective 
group of rural schools, that these collec- 
tions be exchanged from time to time so 
that the pupils may have access to a wide 
range of reading. A satisfactory plan for 
distribution of geography material from 
the normals to the rural schools is now 
in operation. She recommended that the 
service to the rural schools should in- 
clude, in addition to books and visual 
instruction material, large wall pictures, 
and cases containing museum specimens. 

A book symposium was a feature of 
this conference. 

The third conference was devoted en- 
tirely to a discussion of the many details 
relating to the Teacher-librarian course 
given at Keystone and Millersville. This 
course is an elective, open to pupils 
who are preparing to teach junior high- 
school subjects. Satisfactory progress 
was reported from both schools and plans 
for greater correlation of the work were 
outlined, ; 

A set of questions and comments typed 
so as to leave space in which to enter 
answers or conclusions was prepared for 
each of the three conferences. The ques- 
tions and comments were selected by the 
Director of school libraries from the cor- 
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respondence received from normal school 
librarians. 

This is the second time in seven 
months that the Normal School librarians 
of Pennsylvania have met to discuss li- 
brary problems. These conferences 
achieved their purpose by giving an op- 
portunity of discovering problems and 
ways of solving them, of learning the best 
methods of library work in normal 
schools by discussing them with each 
other, and by creating individual friend- 
ships and esprit de corps. 

It was gratifying to note the reports of 
growth in the quality of the work ac- 
complished in our normal school libraries 
and to come in touch with the spirit of 
enthusiastic endeavor on the part of each 
librarian present. 

ADELINE B. ZACHERT, 
Director of schoo] libraries, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 





Rawlings School Branch 

One of the clubs in the Rawlings 
school branch library is a Story-telling 
club, which enjoys the membership of six 
boys, the other members (about 12) be- 
ing girls. 

This club was started last semester un- 
der the leadership of one of the English 
teachers with the librarian as assistant. 
The librarian’s part is to help select the 
stories, to supply the material for them, 
to attend meetings whenever possible and 
to assist the teacher in guiding the club. 

At the first meeting, the club had a talk 
about story-telling, and for several weeks, 
a chapter from some book on story-tell- 
ing, was read and explained. Next, a 
few members of the club volunteered to 
tell stories at a following meeting. Each 
person telling a story, waits for the criti- 
cism before taking his seat, and each 
member of the club is encouraged to con- 
tribute his bit of helpful criticism. 

There were two meetings when six 
boys told Robin Hood stories. In almost 
every case, the boy selected his own story 
and told it with an ease which interested 
and delighted the other members, and 
proved the boy’s own enjoyment of the 
stories. 


A recent program consisted of Greek 
myths—these were planned as an intro- 
duction to stories from the Odyssey, 
which are to be told later. 

It has been surprising and interesting 
to find these boys and girls so eager about 
story-telling—and it has been inspiring to 
find them trying so hard, and really tell- 
ing the stories exceedingly well.—The 
Log—Cleveland public library, 


The proceedings of the High-school 
conference held last November at the 
University of Illinois have been pub- 
lished by the University. In addition 
to the minutes of the meeting, the re- 
port contains three important lists of 
books, the first of which is biographies 
of interest to high school students and 
which may also provide vocational in- 
centives. This was prepared in the 
University of Illinois library school in 
1921. The second list consists of 
United States government publications 
for the high school library, selected 
and compiled by Anne M. Boyd of the 
library school of the University. The 
third is a list of maps for high schools 
compiled by Florence R. Curtis. This 
collection of maps consists of sample 
maps of various parts of the world, but 
particularly those illustrating geograph- 
ic, physiographic or economic features 
of the United States. 





The profession of teaching will never 
receive the consideration it deserves 
until public opinion is influenced from 
within the profession. 

A person who is ashamed of a pro- 
fession has the best reason in the world 
for keeping out of it. If he has drifted 
into teaching or “slid” into teaching and 
is remaining there from sheer force of 
gravity or from, let us say, centripetal 
force, it is time either for a change of 
heart or a change of profession. 

It is not enough to be im the teaching 
profession. One ought to be of the teach- 
ing profession—Connecticut Schools. 

[For teaching read librarianship. ] 
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News From the Field 


East 
Thelma Hall, Simmons ’19-’21, has been 
made a general assistant in the Public 
library, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Mrs Marion Starbird Pottle, Simmons 
19, has joined the staff of the New 
Hampshire State College library at Dur- 
ham, as a reference assistant. 


Margaret Milne, Simmons ’20, was 
married, March 25 to Charles Everett 
Ross. Mr and Mrs Ross will live at 491 
Belmont street, Belmont, Massachusetts. 


Miss Alice T. Rowe of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Miss Sarah P. Barker as librarian 
of the Public library of Nashua, New 
Hampshire. 


Edward B. Adams, for nine years li- 
brarian of the Harvard law school, died, 
March 24 at his home in Cambridge. His 
death was sudden and caused by a stroke 
of paralysis, but up to the time of his 
death, Mr Adams had been in the best 
of health. 


The report of the Public library, Prov- 
idence, R. I. for 1921 shows a stock of 
266,622v. (Jan. 1, 1922). 

The circulation was 685,949; and of 
this 300,285 was at the branches and sub- 
branches. 

The total number of periodicals, se- 
rials, and annuals regularly received is 
1442. 

The largely increased volume of work 
in the children’s department, which shows 
acirculation of 107,539, has been handled 
with only three workers, owing to a 
shortage in the supply of children’s li- 
brary workers. 

The total circulation from the foreign 
department at the Central library is 17,- 
080; and if the 5076 foreign books cir- 
culated from the branches and_ sub- 
branches be added, there is a total of 22,- 
156. In various ways, this department 
has aided materially in the work of 


Americanization, in the community. 

One of the latest branches, Olneyville 
(now for the first time completing a full 
year of service), shows a circulation of 
55,635, while that at Mount Pleasant, the 
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oldest of all shows a circulation of 79,- 
179. In all the branches, there is a not- 
able tendency to serve the uses of a com- 
munity center. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Bangor, Maine records a cir- 
culation of 124,246v., an increase of 20 
per cent. The open book shelves have 
been much enjoyed by the peblic in the 
problem of book selection. Much use has 
been made of the press and paid adver- 
tisements were run in the Saturday issues 
of the daily papers. The library has un- 
der consideration a plan of extending its 
service into the rural districts. 


The report of the librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Brookline, Mass., shows the 
largest increase in circulation in any one 
year of the library’s history. The num- 
ber of books lent for home use was 309,- 
817, compared with 282,804 in the pre- 
vious year. The proportion of circula- 
tion to the population is 8.04 volumes per 
capita. A more generous fund for the 
purchase of books has been the main 
reason for this increase. A table near 
the issue desk, with collections of books 
on special subjects, frequently changed, 
has been of the greatest value in helping 
the casual reader choose his books. 

A number of exhibits and club meet- 
ings were held in the building during the 
year. The branch work has greatly in- 
creased, as well as the work in the chil- 
dren’s department. The best results yet 
obtained have come from the high school 
library work. There were 121 collec- 
tions of books for reading and lending 
sent to the various depositories thruout 
the city. 

During the year, 3118 new borrowers 
were registered, with 183 non-resident 
borrowers. 

Central Atlantic 

Mabel B. Swerig, Pratt ’18, formerly 
first assistant in the reference depart- 
ment of Columbia university, has been 
made librarian of the Insurance Society 
of New York. 

The twenty-third summer session of 
Columbia university will open July 10 
and close August 18. There is no formal 
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examination for admission to the sum- 
mer session and the lines of study that 
may be followed cover the whole field of 
human knowledge. Library service in 
every phase of it, both in school and in 
library and as it applies in business, may 
be followed. (See advertising pages of 
April P. L.) 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Brooklyn, New York for 1921, 
after pointing out the increased use which 
the year of unemployment has brought to 
the libraries thruout the country, gives 
the following data in regard to its own 
library : 

Number of borrowers registered at the 
main library, 119,744; registered in the 
schools, 40,328; total registration, 160,- 
072; number of books on the shelves, 
416,662; circulation for the year, 2,049,- 
082. 


The annual report of the Seymour 
library of Auburn, New York records 
an increase in the use of every depart- 
ment. The circulation for the year 
was 97,058v. against 83,86lv. in 1921. 
Of the total circulation, 45 per cent was 
non-fiction. The total number of 
volumes on the shelves is 32,568; the 
total number of borrowers, 6,154. The 
children’s room received considerable 
attention in the matter of refurnishing 
and redecorating. 

An unusually large number of gifts 
was received during the year. 

A pleasant occasion was created as a 
mark of esteem of and good wishes for 
Dr David A. Boody, for 25 years presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the 
Brooklyn public library. Dr Boody has 
been president since the beginning of the 
present organization of the Brooklyn 
public library and in all that time has 
retained the respect and esteem of every 
one interested in the library, not only his 
co-workers, but the public in general. 

A beautifully engraved silver plate ex- 
pressing the esteem of the Board of 
Trustees, accompanied with gorgeous red 
roses, was presented to Dr Boody. 


Mrs Walter Scott Perry, wife of the 
director of the School of fine arts of 
Pratt Institute, has been giving a 


series of explanatory talks on the pic- 
tures in the exhibit recently held in 
the Pacific branch of the Brooklyn 
public library. The collection con- 
sisted of paintings by contemporary 
artists. While the exhibit was intended 
for adults, a large number of children 
have taken an interest in it, the groups 
usually numbering 40 children from 12 
to 14 years of age. The intelligent 
questions which the children ask fol- 
lowing the talks seem to indicate the 
worth-whileness of this sort of thing. 


A portrait of Theodore W. Noyes 
who has been president of the board of 
directors of the Public library of the 
District of Columbia since 1896, was 
presented to the library on February 
16, by a group of friends and admirers. 
Addresses by prominent citizens, ex- 
pressing appreciation of the work of 
Mr Noyes, not only for the library but 
for civic betterment in general, were 
part of the program. The tribute by 
Dr G. F. Bowerman, librarian, closed 
by naming Mr Noyes a “public li- 
brary founder, promotor and_ ex- 
pander.” Mr Noyes has given most 
generously of his time to library in- 
terests for more than a quarter of a 
century. 


In the 25 years of the existence of the 
Buffalo public library, 33,562,060 books 
have been sent out from its shelves. 

An appeal is made for much needed 
branch buildings in parts of the city now 
not in close touch with library service. 
The pressure at the main library is a real 
problem at times which can only be re- 
lieved by more branch libraries. An in- 
creased appropriation has made possible 
an increase in the library salaries and a 
much needed renovation of the main li- 
brary building. 

The most important book list of the 
year was called The United States, com- 
piled by Mrs H. L. Elmendorf. 

An experiment is being made in send- 
ing out small traveling libraries of recrea- 
tional and inspirational books for the use 
of teachers farthest away from the main 
library. A number of depositories have 
been opened and some extension made 
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in the placing of traveling libraries in 
industrial plants. 

The report gives much detail of the 
work in the different departments and 
shows that the year, 1921, was the most 
active in the history of the library. 

Central 

Gertrude Clark, Simmons special ’21, 
has joined the staff of the Public library 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as a reference 
and loan assistant. 


Selma Nachmann of the University 
of Chicago library is spending the month 
of April in the catalog department of the 
University of Minnesota library. 


Elizabeth Wales, Armour institute 
94, has resigned from the Public li- 
brary of Highland Park, Illinois. She 
has been succeeded by Miss Helen 
Welch of Highland Park. 


The village of Malta, Illinois has re- 
ceived an offer of land and $5000 for a 
library building. The village authorities 
have accepted the offer and are laying 
plans accordingly. Malta already has a 
small library. 

Kathleen Snow, Simmons ’20, has been 
obliged to give up her position in the chil- 
dren’s department of the Des Moines 
public library on account of the death of 
her mother. She is now at her home in 
Rockland, Maine. 

During the year 1921, the Indian- 
apolis public library was represented 
by 1535 publicity items in newspapers 
and periodicals, by far the greater 
number of these appearing in local 
dailies and community papers. 

The Library association of Albion, II- 
linois has bought one of the old man- 
sions in that place to be used as a li- 
brary building. The grounds, on which 
are a number of fine old trees, valuable in 
themselves, will make an ideal setting for 
a library. 

The staff of the Indianapolis public li- 
brary had the pleasure recently of enter- 
taining at tea Dr and Mrs Wilfred T. 
Grenfell. Dr Grenfell spoke briefly on 


his work in Labrador and Mrs Grenfell, 


with her gift of charming conversation, 
proved to be almost as interesting as her 
famous husband. 

The Public library of Sioux City, Iowa, 
has reorganized the work in the circulation 
and reference departments, combining 
the two under the name of Adult de- 
partment. Miss Marian C. Manley has 
been appointed head of the new depart- 
ment which takes care of an average of 
600 persons daily. 


The Michigan state library, which for 
more than 40 years occupied quarters 
in the Michigan capitol, has been re- 
moved to the new office building lately 
provided by the state for state offices. 
The Michigan state library was estab- 
lished in 1828 and has now reached ap- 
proximately 100,000 volumes, with 120,- 
000 in the law department. 


George B. Utley, librarian of the New- 
berry library of Chicago, has been dec- 
orated with the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, conferred upon him by the king of 
Italy thru the Italian vice-consul in Chi- 
cago. The title is conferred in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Utley’s services to Italy in 
connection with the Newberry library’s 
exhibition last year commemorating the 
six-hundredth anniversary of Dante. 


At the fifth National flower show held 
in Indianapolis, March 27-April 1, the 
Indianapolis public library obtained a 
booth and exhibited there books on gar- 
dening and floriculture, garden magazines 
and attractive posters advertising the li- 
brary. A library assistant was constantly 
in charge of the booth, taking new ap 
plications and distributing lists of books 
on gardening prepared especially for the 
exhibit. 


The class in architecture of the Ohio 
State university has prepared plans for 
the new county library to be built in 
Ravenna from a fund of $25,000 given 
for that purpose by Judge C. A. Reed of 
that city. Residents of Ravenna con- 
tributed to a fund for the purchase of a 
site for the building. Two students com- 
peting for the prize offered had equally 
meritorious plans and an additional $25 
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Sixty-Two Bright, New Stories 
of Nature for Boys and 
Girls 


Interesting Neighbors 


By Prof. Oliver P. Jenkins (Stanford 
Univ. Calif.) 


82 Illustrations. Cloth $1.50. 


Now is the time to place before the 
young reader some of the essentials 
of out-door life—reasons for the 
things he sees. Prof. Jenkins in- 
structs in the modern way —attracts, 
delights the child. 

“He writes of bees, bats and butter- 
flies; of birds and flowers, even of toads. 
Whatever he touches, he vivifies with 
sympathetic understanding. It is the sort 
of writing small boys and girls relish so 
keenly.”—Sidney Williams in the Phila- 
delphia North American. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 


Publishers. Philadelphia. 








NEW STOKES NOVELS 


THE 
MILLION-DOLLAR 
SUITCASE 


By ALICE MACGOWAN 
and PERRY NEWBERRY 


Present-day San Francisco in a clean, hon- 
estly interesting, well written detective —. 


IN THE 
MORNING OF TIME 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of “The Kindred of the Wild,” etc. 


A thrilling novel of prehistoric times—good 
supplementary reading to Wells’ ‘Outline’ 
and Van Loon’s “Story of Mankind.” $1.90 


THE MAN FROM 
THE WILDS 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


Author of “Kit Musgrave’s Luck,” etc. 
The Canadian wilderness and the North of 
England—a good adventure story. $1.75 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave. New York 
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was contributed so that each would re- 
ceive the full amount. 


The Business branch of the Indiana- 
polis public library, after considerable 
investigation and comparison of the 
various investment and financial sery- 
ices has subscribed to the following 
this year: Brookmire’s Commercial Serv- 
ice, Moody’s Investment Service, Har- 
vard Economic Service, Prentice-Hall 
Federal Income Tax Service and the 
Standard Daily Trade Statistics Service. 
These in addition to Public Affairs In- 
formation Service and the Business Data 
Bureau Service afford some of the most 
useful and most used tools in the branch. 


Miss Julia Wright Merrill, formerly 
of Cincinnati, but for several years 
field visitor for the Wisconsin library 
commission and instructor in the Wis- 
consin library school, has been ap- 
pointed organizer for the Ohio state 
library by the new state librarian, 
Herbert W. Hirshberg. Miss Merrill 
graduated from Illinois L. S. in 1903. 

The efforts of the Ohio state library, 
for the present, are to be largely along 
two lines, organization of county I- 
braries supported by the counties and 
revision and extension of the traveling 
library system. This latter will be the 
definite work of Miss Merrill. Books 
are to be chosen with the needs of the 
different communities in mind and 
these are to be sent to organizations 
asking for them for periods of several 
months. The traveling collections are 
to be varied to supply the needs of the 
individual readers and the state library 
will supplement the needs of any li- 
brary by sending them any book which 
they may not be able to furnish local 
patrons. 


The report of the Public library of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa for 1921 reviews 
the 25 years of the library’s existence. 

At the end of the first five years, 
1901, the registration numbered 5259; 
it is now about three times this 
number, and includes about 33% per 
cent of the city’s population. The cir- 
culation in 1901 was 65,623; in 1921, 
it was almost four times that amount. 
The library’s appropriation in 1901 was 
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$5794; today it is four times what it 
was in 1901 and equals $.523 per 
capita. 

The population increased 77% since 
1901; registrations gained 185% and 
circulation 337% in the same period of 
time. 

The minimum tax of one dollar per 
capita recommended by A. L. A. 
brings visions of better library work; 
more library stations, hours of opening 
lengthened, more adequate supply of ref- 
erence and circulating books, and a staff 
large enough to. give efficient service. The 


. people of the community have demon- 


strated that even with limited oppor- 
tunities, they are readers and students. 


South 
Mary Caples, Los Angeles ’20, is 
story-teller in a large elementary 
school in El Paso. 


Frances Folsom Hart, Pratt ’21, has 
been appointed cataloger in the library of 
the University of Oklahoma at Norman. 


Ruth Cowgill, Pratt ’11, Station libra- 
tian at the United States Marine bar- 
racks, Quantico, Virginia, has been made 
librarian of the Public library, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

The Public library of St. Joseph, 
Mo., has adopted a new schedule of 
salaries for its employees, classifying 
them in three groups with minimum 
salaries placed at $70, $90, and $125 a 
month. All previous circulation rec- 
ords have been broken during recent 
months. 


A series of free musical recitals to 
be given in the St. Louis public library 
has been inaugurated under the direc- 
tion of Ethan Allen Taussig. All the 
music included in the program will be 
found in the musical collection of the 
Public library. This collection has had 
a steady growth for the past 12 years 
and contains many important items 
difficult to obtain in this country. 


Richmond, Va. has organized a body 
consisting of men and women, repre- 
sentatives of 39 civic, welfare, social 
and business bodies, called the Rich- 
mond Library Association. An inten- 


sive campaign is to be waged to obtain 
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For the 
Religious Bookshelf 


Modern Money Methods for the Church 
y Frederick A. Agar 
A plan to provide adequate finances for 
both the local and the wider Christian en- 
terprise. $1.00 net. 


The Withered Fig Tree 
By Edwin M. Poteat 
Studies in Stewardship, furnishing a 
basis for the organization of local groups 
of stewards. $1.00 net. 











Story-Telling Lessons 
By Henry Edward Tralle 
Shows how to select and tell stories art- 
fully and effectively. 75 cents net. 





Planning Church Buildings 
By Henry Edward Tralle and 
George E. Merrill 
Shows how to plan for the adequate 
housing of a moddern church program. 
$1.25 net. 


The Dutch Anabaptists 
A history of early Protestantism in Hol- 
land. $2.00 net. 


If your bookdealer cannot supply you, 
we will be glad to send these books to any 
library on approval. 


Send for our Catalog 


‘ THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















USED BY A FEW 
GOOD AS NEW 


— your appropriation go further and 
uy 


RECENT BOOKS 


withdrawn from Womrath’s Library in 
perfect condition for Public Library use 


and 
SOLD AT 
REDUCED PRICES 


It will be of benefit to your community 
and yourself to 

SEND FOR OUR | 

SPECIAL LIST NO. 26 

and get our | 

PRICES ON NEW AND USED BOOKS | 

We pay Transportation Charges 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


A. R. WOMRATH, Inc. 
Public Library Department 
21 West 45th St. New York City 
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POOOKS: BOOK S:! 


Public 


PY FOR LIBRARIES 


| 
i 
6 

nt: 
‘ 
| 


ce rorek: 





The speed with 
which we assem- 
ble and ship large 
miscellaneous or- 
ders is possible 
only because of 
our New York lo- 
cation and our ex- 
perienced organ- 
ization. 

Send for booklet— 
“Hi.tory of an Ameri- 


can Book Jobbing Es- 
tablishment.” 














Libraries 


BOOKS BOOKS:| 





RIVERSIDE LIBRARY 
SERVICE SCHOOL 


Riverside, California 











Six weeks beginning June 26 
and ending August 4, 1922. 


SUMMER SESSION 

















Program showing subjects and 
teachers will be sent on _ request. 


Address, Lillian L. Dickson, Acting Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Riverside, Cali- 


fornia. 











membership in the organization for 
the support of the idea of having a pub- 
lic library commensurate with the 
city’s size and importance. 


The students and alumni bodies of Bay- 
lor university, Texas, are making a 
strong drive for a fund of $500,000 to 
replace the library building and contents 
which were destroyed recently by fire. 
It is hoped that friends interested will 
contribute to a fund large enough to meet 
the demand for a separate library build- 
ing, fire proof and up-to-date. 

The campaign is to be in charge of Dr 
S. P. Brooks, G. H. Penland and Mayes 
Behrman, all of whom are interested in 
Baylor university. 


West 

The report of the Public library of 
Leavenworth, Kansas records a circula- 
tion of 112,352v., a gain of about 10 per 
cent for the year. In the school collec- 
tion of 2500 books, the circulation 
reached 34,499v. A plan to keep the 
school children interested in the library 
during the summer was most successful, 
resulting in a crowded children’s room 
every morning and afternoon during the 
summer months. Library instruction was 
given to the pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades and to the juniors and 
seniors of the high school. A set of clas- 
sics for children has been added to the 
educational department of the library. 


The annual report of the Public lt 
brary of Denver, Colo. records a home 
circulation of 1,121,717v., a very hand- 
some increase. Fiction furnished 546 
per cent of the total circulation; pic- 
tures loaned, 421,051; new borrowers 
registered, 23,734, making the tota: 
number of borrowers 63,937. The ap 
propriation for the year was $116,000. 
plus the fines, etc. which increased the 
amount to $129,279. Of this sum, $60.- 
000 was paid for salaries, to 54 library 
employes, and $18,000 to the 42 jani- 
tors, pages and shelf readers, 21 ot 
whom are on part time; $16,098 was 
spent for books and $3,674 for periodi 
cals. 

During the last three years in Den- 
ver, the number of library buildings in- 
creased 33 per cent; the home use of 
books increased 49.3 per cent; the num- 


























ber of books purchased decreased 34.7 
per cent; the cost of books increased 
56.7 per cent; the cost of light in- 
creased 27.6 per cent; fuel increased 46 
per cent; periodicals increased 26.5 per 
cent; binding increased 64.4 per cent; 
the library’s appropriation increased 26 
per cent and the amount expended for 
salaries increased 61.6 per cent. 
Pacific Coast 

Alice B. Fowler, Riverside ’22, has 
been appointed assistant at the Al- 
hambra public library. 


Harriet Maude Bosworth, Simmons 
‘12, was married to George Edward 
Gray, at San Francisco, March 11. 


Frances Stockebrand, Riverside ’22, 
has been appointed assistant at Orange 
County library, Santa Ana, Cal. 


Miss Nellie G. Rowe, Riverside ’22, 
has been appointed assistant at Im- 
perial County library, El Centro, Cal. 


Elizabeth Boynton, Los Angeles 715, 
has been appointed assistant in the 
southern branch of the University of 
California. 


Gertrude McLaughlin, Los Angeles 
18, has been appointed librarian of the 
Kauai County library on the island of 
Kauai, Territory of Hawaii. 


Edris Powlison, Riverside ’16, was 
married on February 11 to Clifford 
Backstrand. They will make their 
home in San Francisco. 

Harriet E. Leitch, N. Y. S., 710, has 
resigned from the staff of the Seattle 
public library. Due to the recent death 
of her mother Miss Leitch will return 
to her home in Wilkinsburg, Pa. Mar- 
garet Greene, Wisconsin, 1911, librar- 
ian of the Minot, N. D., public library 
has been named to succeed Miss 
Leitch. 

The University of California has ac- 
quired the library of Dr August 
Fournier, late professor of history at 
the University of Vienna. The library 
consists of 4000 volumes of valuable 
French works. 


Blanche G. Emery, Riverside ’19, as- 
sistant in the University of Southern 
California library, Los Angeles, was 
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Inexpensive 
Covers for 


your old 
Periodicals 


When marked 
alphabetically 
with name of 
magazine and 
numerically 
by volume and 
arranged on the shelves, they look as 
well as bound volumes. 


LIBRARY COVERS 


Dos. lots 100 lots 
Standard size 10x7x4 @ $3.50 per dos. $17.50 per 100 
No. 2 size 12%x9%x4 @ te Oe ee 





No.3. *  18x10x3% @ $4.75 "” " $25.00 " °° 
No. 4. * 14%x10%x3 @ $4. cee ers 
No. 5. ” 16%x11%x3 @ $5.50 " ° $30.00 ” 


NET F. O. B. CHICAGO 
No Orders Accepted for Less Than One Dozen 


H. SCHULTZ & CO., Inc. 
519 W. Superior Street, Chicago, IIl. 

















B.F. Stevens & Brown 


(Established 1864) 


American Library and 
Literary Agents 


Agents for the principal Public 
Libraries, Universities and Collectors 
in the United States. 


Weekly shipments are now re- 
sumed at much reduced rates of 
freight and insurance—smaller con- 
signments by book post or parcel 
post 

New or second-hand books, manu- 
scripts, engravings and all literary 
material supplied at lowest London 
prices, 

If you desire prompt, accurate 
and intelligent execution of your or- 
ders please consult us as to your re- 
quirements. 


4 Trafalgar Square, 
LONDON, W. C. 2 
Mew York Agency—33 Pearl Street 
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married on March 7 to G. B. Emery. 
They will make their home at 106 So. 
Naches Ave., Yakima, Wash. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Salem, Oregon notes an increase in 
circulation of 91.7 per cent over 1920 
and 45 per cent over 1919. The total 
circulation for the year was 77,526v., ex- 
clusive of the school circulation, the 
books of which are owned by the School 
Board, administered and supplemented 
by the Public library. Of the population, 
43 per cent are registered card-holders, 
numbering 7452. The appropriation for 
the year was $7100. 

The Women’s club of the city sup- 
ported the library’s Good Book Week, of- 
fering prizes for the best book reviews 
in the graded schools. This aroused con- 
siderable interest. 


The report of the Public library of 
Aberdeen, Washington for 1921 records 
a substantial increase in the use of the 
library in all branches of its work. The 
library was overhauled during the year 
and a quantity of new equipment and 
furniture was added, among the addi- 
tions being a book truck, book shelves 
and book stacks, better lighting, linoleum, 
etc. 

The demand for more books has greatly 
increased and work in the year 1922 is 
planned to accomplish results to meet 
this demand. 

The number of books on the shelves is 
8796v.; number of borrowers, 3936. A 
new series of registration was begun in 
1920 and the number given is the actual 
number of active borrowers, reaching ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the population 
of Aberdeen. The circulation during the 
year reached 86,724v., an increase of 
3314 per cent. 

The work among the schools and clubs 
of the city and in Americanization has 
produced some worth while results, and 
more could be done in this way if more 
time and attention could be given to it. 
Miss Lillian Collins is the librarian, with 
Mrs Nellie Bullington and Miss Dorothy 
Crane as assistants. 





A note from Miss Esther Johnston, 
chairman of the Committee on work with 
the foreign-born of the New York library 
association gives some interesting details 


of the effort of her committee to en- 
courage the translation into foreign lan- 
guages of books reflecting American life 
and traditions. Since Yiddish is the lan- 
guage of a large part of our new immi- 
gration and has a literature in which con- 
tinental life is more adequately portrayed 
than is American, that language will 
probably be one of the first to be taken 
up by the committee. 





“Wills, estates and trusts” (Ronald) 
gives a clear outline of the necessary 
steps in settling an estate, the procedure 
in handling property left in trust and gen- 
eral forms and rules in connection with 
all such matters. The information relat- 
ing to these matters is very reliably and 
thoroly discussed. 





Wanted—Trained librarian wanted 
for resident position at Bloomingdale 
Hospital, White Plains, New York. In 
writing kindly state age, training, ex- 
perience and references. 





For Sale 


60 v., Pop. Science Mthly., 1 to 60, $40. 

Humboldt Science Library, 17 v., $15. 

Home and School Reference Lib., 10 
v., $10.50. 

Hawkins: Elec. Guide, 10 v., $5. 

Cyclopedia of Engineering, 17 v., 1918, 
$15 


Accountancy & Business Mgmt., 1920, 
7 v., $15. 

Modern Shop Practice, 6 v., 1917, $9. 

Library World’s’ Best Orations, 
Breiver, 1900, 10 v., $12. 

Orations; Homer to McKinley, 25 
v., $15. 

Great Events by Famous Historians, 
20 v., $35. 

Macaulay Works, 8 v., $10. 

Half Hours with Best Authors, 4 v., 


$7. 
Northcliffe: World’s Greatest Books, 
1910, $9.50. 
Art Lovers Library, 12 v., $12. 
Riley: Complete Works, 10 v., $25. 
Tennyson: Works De Luxe, 12 v., $18. 
Longfellow: Works, 6 v., $14. 
Cooper: Works, 10 v., $5. 
Marden: Works, 27 v., $15. 
The U. of I. Supply Store, 
631 S. Wright St., Champaign, Illinois. 














